





Zester’s Picnic. , 


A wag thus describes the appearance and success 

late theatrical debutante, somewhere. ‘‘I saw A 
Paw-line, in which some one else was Clawed. Nothin, 
can describe the enthusiasm of the audience when she - 
peared. The men shouted in a manner that reminded 
me of the best days of the old Bowery, and the women 
smiled loudly, in a manner which showed that they come 
near laughing. When the ‘debutanty’ opened h, 
mouth, the silence was so profound, that ite twenty-four 
pounder had been fired off in the building, there is not 9 
person present but would have heard it distinctly When 
she concluded, so delighted were the women, so frenzied 
the men, so wildly enthusiastic was everybody, that the 
whole audience rose to their feet as one man, and—left 
the theatre. She achieved a perfect triumph.” 


WR ein 


A grumbling victim of a husband anathemat 
seductive bonnets exhibited in shop windows to tee 
weak women to step inside and purchase. A wife looks— 
sails round it—admires and admires, ventures closer and 

| closer—opens her mouth—and with one bold gulp she 
; and ve — km bookedand taken in. Our victim 
overheard his wife in an ecstacy of uncont: admi. 
ration, exclaim : d its: 5 
that he duck of a bonnet!” 
le replied, as tenderly as possible: ‘‘No, my a 
a sore re a decoy ag of 8 bonnet! It is valy plese 
there to induce a ttle duck, like 
app aa : oe 
ie characterizes a milliner’s shop as a d 
of decoy ducks. ~ om pend, fen 


PENN ees 





Two Scotch gentlemen went to Ireland to make a tour. 

| and to see the uatives. One of them, one drizzly day, bet 

the other the price of their dinner and a bottle of Wine 
that the first Pat they found would be too much for them’ 
A Irma aN Leatadal be bee an old frieze coat and a Piece of 
a was ing to plough with a pony un 
a s ploug! pony under the shelter 

* Pat,” said our friend. 

rt Reged Mienic he replied. 

t were to come just now, wi 

would he take?” ‘ —— 

“Sure he’d take me, yer honor.” 

‘“ But why, Pat?” 

‘* Case he is sure of your honors at any time!” 


PIRSA SANA RRA nn nnn 


Some lady, who has more reverence for the i 
she draws from Helicon en for that teperted fee te 
vana, comes down after following styh 
trons of the weed: si pet a a 


May never lady press his li 
Tis profiered love febarning, 
Who makes a furnace of his mouth, 
And keeps its chimney burning! 
es! each true woman shun his sight, 
or fear his fames might choke her; 
And none but those who smoke themselves 
Have kisses for a smoker! 


A couple of youngsters met, and le 

| at hy oF the Pi br : — Te 
* Bob,” says one, “‘have you seen ? % 

| looking for you all the mornin My — ae 
‘Hall? what Hall?” asked Bob. 

‘* Why Alco-Hall,”’ you fool. 

“ Pshaw,” rejoined Bob, “that’s a poor joke, and you 

| would not have caught meif I hadn’t got hurt last night 

| when John tripped me up.” 

“John who?’ queried Dick. 

“ Why, Demi-John, you greenie.” 


~ NAN ASA Ann 


Passing home to dinner, one day last week, we observed 
a beautiful looking little fellow walking along by the side 
of his mother, to whom he seemed to be a source of the 
deepest satisfaction and pride. We couldn't help admir- 
ing his manly appearance. As we approached, however, 
| he spoke up, clenching his little fist as he did so: ** Wal 
| mother, if you'll only let go my hand, I'll just run au 
wallups Joe Sawyer till his frieuds wont know him!” 
We biew a long whistle, and hurried by. It was the Jittle 
Jist that we were afraid of.— Boston Herald. 


ran 


A friend of ours being applied to for his autograph, de- 
clined, on the ground that he was of a nervous tecagaen. 
ment, and his signature, ‘‘ written by request,” would be 
anything but natural—* but,” added he, ‘if you place 
auy value upon my autograph, buy up some of my notes 
payable one day after date, of an amount not exceeding 
said value, for, as I never expect to pay the first one of 
pease I ae ms gry aoe ar Rte the least emotion 
of any sort, an chirography is perfect! muine, re- 
liable and characteristic, if there is ay pon § thing.” : 


as 


“Isa wooo = wife both one?” asked the wife ofa 
certain gentleman in a state of stupefaction, as she 
holding his aching head in both hands. ; reer 

* Yes, I sup 80,”’ was the reply. 

‘Well, then,” said she, **I came home drunk last 
night, and ought to be ashamed of myself” 

This back-handed rebuke from a long-suffering and 
affectionate wife, effectually cured him of his drinking 
| propensity. 











SDAIN RNA Rann 


“Le Commencement de la Fin.”’—There is an old screw 
who makes a practice of staving off every contribution to 
| iy Saas wens by saying: “No, sir; my creed, sir, 

is, ‘ charity ng at home,’— 

po he aie ,’—1 have always made a puiat 
| . ** Yes,” said a secretary, who was tired of asking him 

“and that point is a full stop—for I have noticed that 
| yourcharity invariably stops at the point where it begins.” 


| nen 


Viva Voce.—A green member of the Nebraska legisla- 
, ture, when the election of the assistant clerk came up 
' called out: ‘ 

“Mr Speaker, I move we vote vice-verse.”” 

The whole house burst into a roar, and not knowing 
| what it meant, greeny asked his right hand man if it was 
; net in order, adding that he “didn’t know anything 
about parliamentary rules.” 





RAR AAAS RA as nan 


The late Dr. Knox, of Larpet, while one day entertain- 
| ing a few clerical friends to dinner, hipnecing: rather 
} unceremoniously, to help himself to some vegetables upon 
| the table by using his fingers, was told by one of his 
brethren that he reminded him of Nebuchadnezzar; 
when the doctor immediately replied : 
‘“*O, yes, that was when he was eating with the beasts.” 


we ANN ees SR AA ees 


Mrs. Hubbs keeps boarders, and always hasa full house. 

Two years ago she used to collect lobster backs, oyster 

shells and steak bones, throw them in front of the door 

and advertise for boarders. The bait always took, and 

| the old lady now indulges in a three story domicil, door- 

| Plate and ease. Landiadies having a ankering after 
these latter things will do well to make a note. 


| An Irishman went on board the boat for Portland, and 
; “turned into” his berth. The captain, when going out 
of the harbor, finding it very toggy, returned to the 
wharf. In the morning, Pat came on deck rubbing his 
| eyes, and looked ali around him: 
he by the powers, a large place is this Portland,’ says 
| he, ‘‘and built afther the style of Bosthown, too.” 


| _ **How are you, count?" said a noted wag to a spruce- 
looking specimen of the genus snob. 
“ Sir!’ exclaimed the indignant swell, ‘‘ who are you; 
and why call me count?”’ 
‘Why, I saw you counting oysters in New York last 
week, and I supposed you were of royal blood,” said the 
wag. Snob vamosed. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


| This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after eleven years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
| has become a “ household word” from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It 
should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
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esting pages not one vulgar word or line 
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best male and female writers in the country. 
(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate & 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 
0G> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incalculable. 
(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of knowledge. 
(> Its columns are free from p litics and ail jarring 
topics, its object being to make home happy. 
(>> It is for these reasons that it has for years been 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 
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THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: 


—oR, THE— 


RED CROSS AND THE CRESCENT. 


A Story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. 





BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


[conTINCED.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BATTLE OF NAVARINO. 


On the 20th of October, 1827, the British, 
French and Russian fleets, consisting of eleven 
ships of the line (all two-decked), eight large 
frigates, one small frigate, and four brigs, entered 
the Bay of Navarino, where the Turkish and 
Egyptian fleets, consisting of three ships of the 
line, fifteen large frigates, eighteen corvettes and 
a large number of gunboats and other small 
craft, were at anchor in the form of a crescent, 
with their broadsides sprung towards the centre. 

As the allied fleet was entering the bay, a 
boat was sent from a fort, with a message from 
the commandant, to the effect that, as Ibrahim 
Pacha had not given any orders or permission 
for the allied fleet to enter, it was requested that 
they should again put to sea. Sir Edward Cod- 
rington, in reply, said ‘‘ that he had not come to 
receive orders but to give them, and that if a gun 
were fired on the allies, the Turkish fleet would 
be destroyed.” 

The Asia, on board which were olr friends the 
Gordons, led in, followed by the Genoa and Al- 
bion, and anchored close alongside a ship of the 
line ; the Genoa anchored close to another ship 
of the line, and the Albion close to a double- 
banked frigate. The four ships to windward, 
part of the Egyptian squadron, were allotted to 
the French under rear-admiral De Rigny, and 
those to leeward in the bight of the crescent, were 
left to the Russians under rear-admiral Count de 
Heiden, the ships of the line closing those of the 
British line, followed up by their respective 
frigates. 

Although the ships of the allied fleet were 
cleared for action, it was not the intention of the 
admirals to fight, but simply to be on hand to 
prevent the Turkish fleet putting to sea, until 
further orders had been received from Constan- 
tinople. 

An accident, however, or rather a blunder, on 
the part of the frigate Dartmouth, Captain Fel- 
lows, defeated the pacific intentions of the ad- 
mirals, and opened the fight. A boat was sent 
from the Dartmouth to a fire-ship, with a request, 
or rather command, that she should shift her 
berth to leeward of the frigate. The Turkish 
commander very properly regarded such a re- 
quest as an insult, for his vessel was at anchor 
before the British frigate entered the bay, and if 
her berth was inconvenient, it was only her com- 
mander’s fault; there was plenty of room in the 
bay for both, and according to nautical etiquette, 
the first in port has always the choice of position. 
The fire-ship did not move, but apprehensive of 
being boarded from the Dartmouth, she poured 
a volley of musketry into the frigate’s boat, kill- 
ing a lieutenant and several men. The Dart- 
mouth immediately replied by a defensive fire of 
musketry to cover her boat, when one of the 
Egyptian ships threw a round shot which struck 
the French frigate Sirene, and in a few minutes 
the fight became general along the whole line. 
The Turkish fleet was fully prepared for action, 
and their guns loaded to the muzzle with round- 
shot, grape and old iron. 

Rupert and his brother were stationed at the 
foremost carronade on the Asia’s quarter-deck. 
When the order was given to tire, the admiral 
looked through the gangway to note the effect 
upon the enemy, and perceiving that the shot 
from the gun nearest him went wide of the mark, 
he turned to its captain, and said mildly : 

“My man, we shall never sink that ship, if 
every one fires like you. Take aim—be calm— 
but prompt.” 

The man missed a second time, which rather 
incensed Sir Edward, who, turning quickly 
round, seized Rupert by the shoulder, and look- 
ing at him sharply and intently, said : 

“Tremember you. Take charge of that gun 
and strike the enemy between wind and water, as 
near the mainmast as you can.” 

[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 

Rupert sprang alertly to the gun, and altering 
the elevation, brought it to bear on the place in- 
dicated and fired! The shot struck below the 
water line! 





“ Bravo, my man!” cried the admiral. “ You 
know what you’re about, fire away! I shan’t 
forget you.” 


Rupert did his duty nobly. When the action 
commenced, like many a hero when first under 
fire, he felt slightly nervous, but soon intense 
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excitement mastered every other feeling. The 
roaring of the great guns—the crashing of the 
shot, the cries, the orders of the officers, the in- 
toxicating smell of powder, the very sense of 
danger all combined to awaken a wild, and fren- 
zied enthusiasm—the ardor of battle—the thirst 
for combat. He trod the reeling deck as firmly 
as if he walked ashore—his physical powers 
were under full command—his mind, his eye- 
sight clear, though every nerve was strung to its 
extremest tension. Paul shared his strange en- 
thusiasm, and every shot from the Gordons’ gun 
went crashing to its mark. Little knew they of 
what passed around them, for all was dense 
smoke—though the sulphury cloud was some- 
times rent by the breeze, and sometimes torn by 
the blaze of the enemy’s guns as they hotly 
belched forth fire and death from their black 
throats. The splintering of bulwarks, the rat- 
tling of blocks, the groans of the wounded, min- 
gled with the shouts of the combatants and the 
crashing of the heavy guns, and the sharp, snap- 
ping reports of musketry. 

In half an hour the ship of the Capitan Bey 
was effectually destroyed by the fire of the Asia, 
which then sprang her broadside to bear on 
another ship of the line which she also destroyed. | 
But a double-banked frigate raked the Asia and 
shot away her mizzenmast before the latter 
brought her broadside to bear on her antagonist, 
which was also sunk in a few minutes. The 
terrific firing had ‘killed the wind,’’ as the 
sailors say, and the smoke of the great guns 
completely darkened the atmosphere, so that the 
combatants could not see each other, which was 
the cause of many shot falling wide of the mark. 
Frequently the Asia ceased firing to ullow the 
smoke time to settle, that a glimpse might be 
obtained of the enemy. 

Although the grape and cannister fairly rained 
upon her, there was no confusion—no loud bel- 
lowing from the officers giving orders ; but the 
men loaded and tired away as directed, as if they 
had been exercising. 
down, he was instantly carried below into the 
cockpit. 
tarpaulin thrown over him. The bloody deck, in 
the lulls of tiring, was swabbed clean and sanded. 
All the men were stripped to their frocks and 
trowsers, and had handkerchiefs tied round their 
heads. ‘The orders were conveyed by midship- 
men from the quarter deck to the officers below, 
who saw them executed by the men. At times 
the smoke was almost suffocating, and the men 
gaspetl for breath, like fishes out of water, yet 


When a man was struck | 


If killed, he was laid amidships and a | 
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RUPERT AT THE GUN. 


ell, however, was killed alongside, and, as we 
have stated, the Egyptian admiral’s ship was 
soon afterwards destroyed by the Asia’s fire. 

In the height of the action, the Genoa’s spring 
was shot away, and some of her guns were pour- 
ed into the Asia with terrible effect, for the smoke 
hid them from each other. The admiral at once 


comprehended the cause of this disastrous pro- | 


ceeding, and despatched Rupert and Paul with a 
midshipman in the jolly-boat, to board the Genoa 
and point out the mischief she was doing. En- 
veloped in smoke, exposed to showers of shot, 
large and small, the boat was pushed in the sup- 








posed direction of the ship, and just as they ran 
butt upon her, she poured a flaming broadside 
which convulsed the very air. The midshipman 
was killed by a grape-shot while mounting the 


side, but Rupert bounded on deck and delivered | 


the message he had heard the admiral give to the 
young gentleman unfortunately slain. The posi- 
tion of the Genoa was promptly changed, and 
she resumed her fire on the common enemy. 
The commander informed Rupert that Captain 
Bathurst had been killed early in the action. 
Rupert had hardly rejoined his brother in the 
boat when a round shot carried away one of the 
oars in the row-lock, and gave the boat a sheer 
round, so that in afterwards sculling her, she 
passed the Asia, and finally brought up alongside 
the Philomel brig which was then preparing to 


with men were known to be hovering near her. 
Rupert explained to her commander, Viscount 
Ingestre, how he had missed his ship. 

“All right, my lads,” said the commander. 
“You will have a chance to fight the Turks 
hand-to-hand in a few minutes—so arm your- 
selves with pistols and cutlasses.”” 

A slight air of wind partially dispelled the 
smoke of the cannonading, and the next minute, 
before the guns of the brig could be depressed to 
reach them, a fleet of galleys made a bold dash 
at her, on both sides, fore and aft, and some of 
the assailants actually reached the deck, but were 
promptly cut down. 

On the starboard gangway the contest was 
most severe, and here the Gordons performed 
prodigies of valor. Paul, in, his eagerness to cut 
down a retreating Turk, fell out of the gangway 
into the galley. In an instant Rupert sprang 
after him, and defended him till he rose to his 
feet, when side by side, they dealt their blows, 
cutting down a foe at every stroke. 

“ Bravo!” shouted the gallant Ingestre, shoot- 
ing a ‘Turk who was pressing Paul hard. “ Bravo, 





when the order was given, “load and fire as fast 
as you can,” they made the great guns fly like 
playthings. 


they set them on fire and took to their boats, in 
consequence of which, many terrific explosions 
took place during the battle, and planks and 
shattered spars were constantly falling on the 
decks of the allies. 
the action, the ship of Moharem Bey, the com- 
mander of the Egyptian fleet, did not fire on the 





Asia, and sent a message that he would not fire 
| at all. To make sure of the fact, however, Mr. 
Peter Mitchell, the pilot of the Asia, was sent by 
Admiral Codrington to say that the Asia would 
| also avoid firing at the Bey’s ship. Mr. Mitch- 


When the Turks found their ships untenable, | 


At the commencement of | 


my boys—a few more such cuts and the galley’s 


yours !”” 

With the fury of lions, the brothers hewed 
their way, cheered by the officers and men of 
the Philomel, and soon cleared the galley which 
had drifted from alongside. Covered with blood, 

| and blackened with gunpowder, they paddled 
her alongside. It was the only galley captured 
in the battle. The smoke again becoming dense, 
the defeated galleys made off under a random 
discharge of grape from the brig’s guns. 

After four hours’ fighting, the enemy’s fire was 
silenced, their ships destroyed or drifted ashore, 
and the whole bay covered with broken spars 
and timbers. Not a Turkish flag was struck, 
the sbips going down with their colors flying. 


=> 
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Viscount Ingestre thanked Rupert and Paul 
in the presence of his officers und crew, and 
when they left to join the ship, gave them a note 
to the captain setting forth their gallant conduct. 

When Rupert reached the Asia, he reported 
the death of the midshipman, explained how he 
missed the ship, and ended by delivering the note 
from Viscount Ingestre. Czptain Curzon, who 
was ignorant of Rupert’s mission, turned to the 
admiral, and handing him the note, said to 
Rupert : 

“Tam glad to hear that you did your duty.” 

“Who is this with you?” inquired the ad- 
miral. 

‘My brother, Sir Edward,” replied Rupert. 

“You shall both be remembered. But you 
are wounded, my good fellow.” 

“A slight cuat—of no consequence.” 

“Report it to the surgeon. You are dis- 
missed.” 

The Asia had nineteen men killed, and fifty- 
seven wounded. The whole British loss was 
seventy-five killed, and one hundred ninety-seven 
wounded ;* the French loss, forty-three killed, 
and one hundred thirty-three wounded ; and the 


| Russian loss, forty-nine killed and one hundred 


resist boarders, as several Turkish galleys filled | 


thirty-nine wounded. The Turkish loss must 
have been very great, for many of their ships 
blew up before their crews could desert them. 
The Asia losc her mizzen-mast, had several 
guns disabled and was riddled in the hull, but net 


| damaged below water. 


This great battle secured the liberty of Greece, 
and destrvyed the naval supremacy in the Levant. 





CHAPTER XVIL. 
BRITISH INSOLENCE AND YANKEE SPIRIT. 


Wuen the dead were buried, and the damages 
repaired, tae crew were mustered round the bin- 
nacie, there being no capstan on the quarter deck 
ot a ship of the line, in the presence of the ad- 
iairal and uther officers. As the Gordons passed, 
the admiral ordered them to be rated able sea- 
men, their conduct, he said, being worthy of 
special commendation and reward. Such a 
compliment from such a source brought them 
prominently before the whole ship’s company, 


| and caused au inquiry as to what they had done 


more than their shipmates that they should thus 


be singled out, for all were conscious of having 
| 6 , 4 


performed their duty. Rupert and his brother, 
on being interrogated by their shipmates, gave 
being 


them little satisfaction, tou modest tu 


vaunt their achievements ; but a few days after 


| wards # boat from the Philomei cleared up the 


mystery. Her crew inquired for the Gordons 
the first thing, and spread their fame fore and aft 
All who knew them were glad that they bad up 
held the honor of the Asia. No men in the 
world are less affected by the base passion of envy 
than sailors; they uniformly rejoice at the good 
luck of «# brother tar; and hence they showered 
the Gordons with honest and generous gratala 
uons. 


When Lady Codrington and her daughters 





* It is a curious fact that the killed and wounded on 
board the frigates Shannon and Chesapeake, during their 
fifteen minutes’ fight, was nearly as great #4 the whole 
sustained by the British fleet during the four hours’ fight 
at Navarino.—Eprroz. 






































































































































































rejoined the ship, they were very eager to obtain 
all the details of the battle from the men as well 
as the officers. Rupert was sent for. 

“You have been fortunate, young man,” said 
Lady Codrington, “in attracting the special no- 
tice of Sir Edward. He has shown me Viscount 
Ingestre’s note, and has told me the circum- 
stances under which you boarded the Genoa. 
Let me add that your gallantry, while it pleased, 
did not surprise me, for [ had formed a most 
favorable opinion of you at our last interview.” 

Rupert made a suitable reply, while the color 
glowed on his manly cheeks. Ah! how those 
envied him who were aware of this interview. 
Yet could they have looked into his heart, they 
would have seen a dark shadow brooding there— 
the trace of woes they could not fathom or 
suspect. 

“ One thing Iam curious to learn,” said Lady 
Codrington. ‘“ Pray what were your sensations, 
how did you feel when the first gun was tired ¢” 

“Like firing back aguin without orders, my 
lady.” ‘ 

“ Bravely answered. But were you not rather 
nervous‘ Did you not wish yourself somewhere 
else? Were you not afraid of death ?”’ 

“Tam constitutionally nervous, but then I felt 
calm, and would not have been elsewhere—not 
even at home—could I have had my choice. As 
for death, I never thought of it. The apprehen- 
sion of the pangs of dying never affected me 
with terror. We must all die when our time 
comes. To learn to live aright occupies more of 
my thoughts than the fact that I must die.” 

Here her ladyship was requested by a servant 
to enter the cabin, but on retiring, expressed a 
wish that Rupert should write out an account of 
the batue for her. 

‘The ship proceeded to Malta to undergo tem- 
porary repairs to enable her toreach Eugland, as 
she was too much damaged to be-entirely refitted 
aboard. One day, while stowing away some 
spars, Rupert accidentally trod on the fuot of a 
blustering, red-faced, red-haired lieutenant, named 
Larned, who had joined the ship since the action, 
and whose naturally bad temper just then, was 
exaggerated by a state of partial intoxication. 
With a volley of oaths he struck the young sailor 
a heavy blow, daring him to “ come on,” for he 
swore he would “sink the superior offiver”’ for 
the pleasure of thrashing him. 

But it needed not this challenge. Rupert’s 
proud blood was raised atthe wanton insult, and 
obeying the impulse of the moment, he retorted 
with a reeling blow in the mouth of the aggres- 
sor. The lieutenant staggered but did not fall. 
He was a professed pugilist, and squaring off he 
struck furiously at his adversary. But Rupert 
had been a favorite pupil of Hudson, and was a 
match for the bully at his own weapons. He 
parried his blows with admirable skill; and, 
prompt and active and cool, lithe as a panther in 
his movements, his adroitness more than coun- 
terpoised the strength and science of the prac- 
tised fighting man. The lieutenaut’s guard 
was beaten down, and in two rounds, fought with 
marvellous celerity, he was severely punished, 
and lay bleeding on the deck. Had he been in 
the prize-ring, with battle-holders tw aid him, he 
could not possibly have come to time. Rupert's 
victory was cowiplete. 

When the fight commenced, the boatewain 
and amidshipman who were forward, dodged 
out of the way, that they might not be called 
upon to interfere, fur they detested the lieutenaut, 
while the sailors svid: ‘‘Goit, Rupert: they can 
but hang you, and you may as well swing for a 
sheep as alamb. Give it to him!” 

The first lieutenant inet Larued and asked him 
the cause of his injuries, but the fellow did not 
know the name of tlhe conqueror, and could only 
answer that he had been struck by one of the 
men. This was a capital crime. The first lien- 
tenant weut forward and inquired who was the 
guilty one, bat the sailors were all ignorant; they 
had seen nothing. The boatswain and midship- 
man also answered evasively, saying that Mr. 

Larned had been kicking and striking the men, 
provoking their indignation, and might have been 
secretly assaulted, without their seeing it. These 
replies irritated the first licucenant, who was a 
rigid disciplinarian, and he made » dash among 
them, inspecting them individually, in search of 
traces of blood. His search, however, would 
have been fruitless had Rapert dodged below, 
which he had ample opportunity todv. But his 
proud spirit revolted against this cour-e, and 
stepping out boldly from the crowd, and wouching 
his hat to the officer, he said : 

“ Sir, lam the man you seek. 


I received a 
blow and acha!leage—lI rep/ied, as became a man 
who had fought on board the Asia.” 

“T have nothing to do with your motives,’ 
replied the officer, coldly. ‘ Master-at-arms! 
put this man in irons, and enter him on the re- 
port; ‘Guilty of striking his superior officer.’”’ 

Who shall describe the anguish of Paul at 
being separated from his brother uoder such cir- 
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cumstances. Rupert caught his eye as he was 
conducted to the place of his confinement, and 
the expression of anguish that replied to the 
glance shook, but only for a moment, the heroic | 
equanimity of the gallant young man. Waving | 
a mute adieu to his brother, he was led below. 
A week afterwards, a week that flew by with | 
frightful rapidity for Paul, a court-martial assem- 
bled on board the Albion, the second in com- 
mand, to try Rupert for his life. The great 
cabin under the poop was cleared for the court, 
and the captains and commanders of the vessels 
in port, in full uniform, were ranged at the table, 
in position according with their respective ranks. 
Rupert, guarded by the master-at-arms, and two 
marines with drawn bayonets, was placed at the 
foot of the table, and outside of all, separated 
from the officers, the cabin was filled with sailors 


as spectators. 
After the charge had been read by the admiral’s 


secretary, the president of the court asked Ru- 
pert if he were “ guilty or not guilty?” 

Bowing respectfully to the president, Rupert 
replied, in a subdued tone: 





“Guilty, according to the letter and spirit of 
the article of war, for the violation of which I am 
before you, but,” he added, raising his voice, 
“innocent as a man. Aware of the sentence 
which your duty compels you to pronounce, I 
will not trouble you. with the. examination of 
witnesses to prove extenuating circumstances, 
but will request your indulgence while I relate 
my simple story.” 

“Proceed, young man,” said the president. 
“You shall have every indulgence compatible 
with the rules of the service.” 

Rupert thanked him and proceeded. He de- 
scribed concisely the various incidents with which 
our readers are already acquainted—the boat 
scene on the Mystic River, the jealousy and 
treachery of Captain Burke, his escape from 
death at Smyrna, and the circumstances under 
which he joined the Asia. Some of the younger 
officers were affected to tears. More than once 
the president started to his feet, and inquired if 
what the prisoner said was true, and was answer- 
ed by Rupert’s referring to his brother and the 
black, both of whom were present, for corrobor- 
ation. Never was there such a sensation at a 
court martial before. The sailors wept and cheer- 
ed by turns; they could not be restrained, and 
at times, the whole court started to their feet. 
Rupert was earnest; he “looked in his heart,” 
and spoke, and all he said was replete with thrill- 
ing interest. 

In conclusion, he said : 

“Gentlemen, during the time I have been on 
board the Asia, many of my prejudices have been 
changed to admiration. The truthful simplicity 
and kindness of the sailors, and the dignified 
and gentlemanly bearing of the officers, with a 
single exception, have made me feel grateful to 
the Giver of all good, that I am of the same race, 
though born on another soil; and although the 
hope is dead which I once cherished, of telling 
my countrymen that the sons of Old England are 
their brothers in manly daring and elevated 
sentiment, yet I rejoice in the privilege of being 
able to thank the officers and crew of the Asia for 
their kindness to me and my companions in mis- 
fortune. Among them I have passed many 
happy hours. When I am no more, they will 
speak kindly of me, and remember that I died 
because I could not for a moment forget that I 
was a gentleman.” 

The profound silence with which this was 
listened to, was broken by such a cheer as only 
men-of-war’s-men can give. The officers, too, 
sprang to their feet, carried away by the passion 
of the moment, and some of them actually joined 
their voices to the cheering of the crew. But the 
venerable president called them to order, and 
directed the cabin to be cleared for deliberation, 
and the prisoner was withdrawn. 

The council lasted nearly an hour. Viscount 
Ingestre remembered Rupert well, and described 
his gallantry at Navarino in such glowing terms, 
that he almost felt certain his favorite would be 
acquitted. But his warmth was checked by the 
older officers. The pitiless article of war was 
before them—the prisoner had committed an 
offence for which the penalty was death. 

Rupert was recalled and firmly listened to the 
anticipated sentence—that he should be hanged 
until dead, at such time and on board such ship 
as the commander-in-chief should appoint. 

Captain Curzon, who was one of the officers of 
the court, when he came on board the flag-ship, 
related the circumstance to Lady Codrington, and 
declared that he was never before so deeply 
affected by any speech he had ever heard. 

“Why,” said he, “ your ladyship would hardly 
credit the effect this young man’s eloquence pro- 
duced. Ingestre, in advocating his acquittal, 
actually forgot himself, and declared it would be 
infamous to hang such a noble fellow, and as a 
matter of course, had to apologize, which he did 
with ill-disguised chagrin.” 

“Tknow the young man,” said Lady Codring- 
ton, “‘ and am very sorry for him, but I never in- 
terfere with Sir Edward’s discharge of his duty. 
But I trust, Captain Curzon, you will use your 
influence with him. Itis too bad that sucha 
fine fellow should'die for punishing a brute.” 

The next evening, after the hammocks had 
been piped down, Rupert was brought into the 
admiral’s cabin without a guard, and ordered to 
repeat his plea before the court-martial. Cap- 
tain Curzon, Viscount Ingestre, Lady Codring- 
ton, her two daughters, and other ladies, were 
present. Rupert hesitated a moment but the 
admiral’s lady said encouragingly, “‘ Fear noth- 
ing, young man—here, at least, you have no 
enemies,” and she looked full in Sir Edward’s | 
face as she spoke. 

Rupert was neatly attired in a blue jacket and 
white trowsers ; his raven curls partially shaded | 
the scar of the late wound on his fair brow, and | 
though pale from confinement, his black eyes | 
glowed with intelligence. Above the middle | 
height, graceful and modest, he appeared to | 
great advantage in the eyes of the ladies. | 

He was by nature an orator, with a clear, fall 
and flexible voice, while cultivation of the high- | 
est order had perfected his natural endowments. 
The effect of his narrative—for it could not be pro- 
perly termed a plea—cannot be described. The 





ladies wept—the gentlemen started up and clench- 
ed their hands, and even the admiral threw his 
head back in the shade to conceal his emotions. 
When Rupert had finished, Lady Codrington, 
flushed with excitement, turned to Sir Edward 


| and before she was aware of it, exclaimed—“ you 


cannot—Sir Edward.” 

But she instantly checked herself, and con- 
cealed her tears in her handkerchief. She had 
uniformly adhered to a self-imposed rule, never 
to interfere with her husband’s duty; but her 
daughters, bound by no such pledge, clung about 
their father’s neck, and sued for mercy to the 
gallant sailor. 

“Be composed, my children,” said the ad- 
miral, rising slowly. “ For once mercy and jus- 
tice may be harmonized with strict duty. The 
young man was pardoned before he entered the 
cabin. Here is a statement made by my boat- 
swain and fifty-six of my crew who witnessed the 
whole affair. Mr. Larned, they say, voluntarily 
waived his rank, and he himself does not deny 
it, when he brutally insulted the young man, but 
were it otherwise, his distinguished services, and 
the fact that he is a gentleman, and above all, an 
American gentleman, would have been enough 
for me to set aside the sentence of the court- 
martial. You shall live, young man, to tell your 
countrymen that, though the rules of our service 
are necessarily severe, yet those who administer 
them, know how to discriminate between the 
enforcement of legitimate discipline and cold- 
blooded routine. You are free from this hour; 
but this is not all—you and your companions 
shall receive your discharge from the service, and 
I will myself personally furnish you with the 
means of reaching home.” 

“Sir Edward,” said Rupert, his voice trem- 
ulous with emotion, “I cannot thank you—the 
feelings of an overfull heart may be imagined, 
but cannot be expressed. What can I say? 
what canI do, to show my gratitude? Nothing. 
God alone can reward you. To Him my prayers 
for blessings upon you and yours shall be offer- 
ed, while I live.” : 

Sir Edward advanced, and shook Rupert 
warmly by the hand. Captain Curzon followed 
his example, and the noble Ingestre, seizing both 
his hands in his, swore that he was a hero, stock 
and fluke. The ladies crowded round him, 
manifested the greatest interest in him, and for 
half an hour, he kept the whole company en- 
chanted By his replies to their questions, and by 
his grave and polished bearing. 

On the lower deck he was received first, in the 
arms of his brother; then he shook hands with 
Seadrift, and then he had to run the gauntlet of 
his shipmates who were wild with joy at his 
release. 

Mr. Larned was privately advised by Captain 
Curzon to ask for leave to return home, which 
he was assured would be granted, as his presence 
would be disagreeable on board the Asia. He 
was further informed that if he remained on board 
he would be tried by court martial for conduct 
unbecoming an officer and gentleman. The 
admiral, Captain Curzon remarked, did not wish 
to proceed to extremities, because he had heard 
that Mr. Larned was the only support of two 
orphan sisters. The lieutenant expressed great 
regret for his misconduct, but said that he would 
never have made a complaint against young Gor- 
don, had he not been compelled to do so by the 
first lieutenant. 

This was reported to the admiral, who, in- 
stead of sending him home on half-pay, had him 
transferred to another ship. The Asia was or- 
dered to England, and while she is on her pas- 
sage, we will return to the United States, and 
take note of certain incidents which transpired 
some time prior to the events we have dust been 
describing. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A STARTLING REVELATION. 


Wuen the Phantom of the Sea returned to 
Boston, after the consummation of that officer’s 
treachery, the crew were paid off, the cargo dis- 
charged, and the vessel taken into dock to be 
re-coppered. On first landing, Harry Burke ex- 
perienced the utmost nervous terror, and even the 
captain, steeled and hardened as he was, was 
haunted by guilty fears. He thought of the 
many manifestations ofan overruling Providence 
in bringing hidden crime to light, and how neither 
remoteness nor secrecy nor the subtlest precau- 
tion is always successful in veiling the results 
of violence. 


“Murder will out—foul deeds will rise 
Though all the world o’erwhelm them to men’s eyes.” 


But he controlled his nerves by the exercise of 
an iron will, so soon as he found that in Boston 
not a shadow of suspicion rested upon him. He 
did more. The magnetic influence he exercised 
over his brother enabled him to impart to that 
weak young man some of his own moral hardi- 
hood. His only fear was that Harry would be- 
tray himself when away from his side. But 
Harry Burke, left to himself, was made such a 
coward by conscience, for the captain had per- 
suaded him that his guilt was equal to his own, 
that he eagerly sought his brother’s companion- 
ship and followed him like his shadow. The two 
made the rounds of their acquaintances, and were 
everywhere well received. Their reception at 
Mr. Bligh’s was better than they expected, and 
here the captain paid so eloquent a tribute to the 
memory of the Gordons, that he made a favor- 
able impression even upon the young ladies. 

A trial, however, awaited him, as severe as it 
was unexpected. In Mr. Bligh’s counting-room, 
he was one day brought face to face with Captain 
Gordon. The cheek of the old man was pale, 
and sorrow had somewhat dimmed the lustre of 
his eye. Captain Burke’s heart beat wildly and 
then stood still for a moment as if in the grasp 
of acold iron hand. The color fled from his 
cheeks and lips; cold beads of perspiration stood 
upon his brow, and intense emotion manifested 
itself in his whole appearance. 

“You knew my poor lads?” said Captain 
Gordon. 

“T—I knew them well,” faltered Burke. 
“They were young men of the fairest promise. 


| Alas! little did I think so awful a fate would 
| overtake them. To them my brother and my- 





self owed our lives in a moment of extremest 
peril. I had hoped to cancel the debt. But 
God’s will be done !”” 

“*God’s will be done!” repeated Captain Gor- 
don, grasping hishand. “They rest in a watery 
grave, and it was my hand that consigned them 
to it—for I fostered their fondness for the treach- 
erous sea.” 

‘But is there no hope, sir?” said Burke, who 
had now regained his assurance. ‘“ May they 
not have been picked up by some vessel ?”” 

“Tt isa bare possibility. But my poor wife 
and myself have long since dismissed that idea. 
You know what the dangers of the sea are ?” 

“Tshould know. In the last voyage—I came 
near losing my life and my brig. My chief mate 
was swept off and drowned.” 

“One who had long sailed with you?” 

“No, sir—one who joined me the last trip. 
He was every inch a sailor.” 

“His name ?” 

“Mark Redland. Did you know him ?”’ 

“ Never.” 

Here Captain Burke gave such particulars as 
he deemed fit respecting the storm, with which 
our readers are already acquainted. Finally, 
Captain Gordon took leave of Burke, who felt 
relieved at his departure, and rode back to his 
now desolate house in Dorchester. 

When he was alone with his wife after dinner, 
he mentioned his interview with Captain Burke, 
and hoping to interest her, described the storm 
and the loss of Mark Redland, the mate of the 
Phantom of the Sea. At that name, Mrs. Gor- 
don uttered a piercing shriek. 

“Mark Redland !” she cried. 

“Ay, that was the name—I am certain.” 

“And he is dead !”” 

““Dead—he was swept off the deck and perish- 
ed as brave fellows have done before him.”’ 

“So, then, Providence has overtaken the guilty 
at last,” said Mrs. Gordon, clasping her hands. 
“God knows I cannot shed a tear at his fate.” 

“You are not wont tobe so uncharitable, 
Margaret.” 

“Thave cause enough—cause enough,” said 
Mrs. Gordon, hurriedly. ‘That man was the 
black shadow of my existence !” 

“That man! You are beside yourself, Mar- 
garet. Griefhas weakened your nerves, and you 
are a prey to the most fantastic ideas! That 
man! Mark Redland—the mate of the Phan- 
tom of the Sea! What can you know of him?” 

“ Only too much.” 

“Impossible! Where did you ever see him?” 

“Where did I eversee him? Everywhere. 
I tell you he poisoned my young life—he re- 
appeared when I thought he had long lain in his 
grave. He menaced me and mine—for he was 
all evil.” 

“‘Margaret—Margaret—for Heaven’s sake, 
command yourself. You know not what you 
are saying.” 

“IT know only too well. Dear husband, do 
you remember once finding me with a stern, 
hard-favored man on the Common ?” 

“Ay. ” 

“T told you then he was a bad man.” 

“Well—” 

“ That man—” 

o Speak bad 

“Was Mark Redland.” 

“ Mark Redland !’”’ 

“Yes—and he was—QO, I cannot speak the 
word.” be 

“You must.” 

“He was—mMyY HUSBAND !” 

Captain Gordon recoiled as if an adder had 
stung him. He stared upon his wife, and she 
sat before him, pale and trembling—her hands 
clasped, tears streaming from her eyes. 

“Pardon me—pardon me,” said she. “I 
have kept a dreadful secret from you. I have 
laid in your bosom for years, confiding all to 
you—my hopes, my fears—my wishes—all but 
one fatal reservation—one secret sorrow—one 
memory black as the shadow of the valley of 
death. But I have been sorely punished.” 

“Margaret,” said the captain, with a voice, 
tremulous with emotion, “have I not done all in 
my power to make you happy?” 

“You have.” 

“ Have I wronged you in word or deed ?” 

“ Never—never !”” 

“And yet—” 

“ Hear me,” said the wife, with sudden energy, 
“for I must reveal all—all of my sad story. Sit 
down, dear husband. Let me take your hand— 
if I were guilty, I could not ask it.” 

Captain Gordon paced the room for a few 
seconds, a prey to the most painful thoughts— 
then, sitting down beside his wife, he placed his 
hand in hers, and said : 

“ Tell me all, Margaret—all—but even if you 
say you have erred, I shall never believe you 
guilty.” 

“God bless you for those words !’’ she said— 
“and God forgive me for ever having hid a cir- 
cumstance of my life from you. Listen, and I 
will reveal all. We first met a long—long while 
ago.” 

ee You remember that I loved you at first 
sight,” said the captain. 

“And I was prepossessed in your favor, dear- 
est, when I first saw you, but my sad girlish ex- 
perience had made me distrustful of almost 
every one.” 

“Go on,” said the captain. “I am eager to 
hear your story.” 

“Left an orphan at a very early age, and find- 
ing myself alone in the great city of New York, 
I was thrown entirely on my own resources.” 

Poor child !” 

“T was an accomplished needlewoman, but 
friendless and ignorant of the ways of the world, 
timid and shrinking, I found it difficult to ob- 
tain employment. I managed, however, to sub- 
sist—and that was all. “In an evil hour, I at- 
tracted the attention of a handsome young man— 
Lonis Mayfare. I was called beautiful then.” 

“You are so now—you ever will be in my 
eyes,” said the captain. 

“T was almost achild then, and this man, who 
then possessed some property, offered to marry 
me.” 

“To marry you!” 
“Yes—and I aecepted—for I really loved him.” 








“And you were married ?”” 

“We were married—and for a time happy. 
But, alas! it was only a brief glance of sunshine. 
Louis Mayfare soon tired of his child-wife. He 
was a man of strong passions and self indulgent 
to the extreme, and I learned, too, that his mas- 
ter-passion was a love for intoxicating drinks.” 

“ Poor Margaret !”” 

“He neglected me. He would absent himself, 
carousing with base companions, for nights and 
days, and sometimes weeks together. "He gam- 
bled as well as drank, and soon his property was 
wasted, and we were reduced to beggary. I 
found myself the mother of a beautiful boy, and 
compelled once more to labor for my daily 
bread. Then, in the hour of my sorest need, this 
man deserted me. He was absent years, and I 
heard, during all that time, not one word from 
him. To add to my misery, my little boy, stray- 
ing away from home one day, was either lost or 
stolen. Ihave never seen him from that day to 
this. Finally, at the instigation of some of my 
friends, I procured a divorce, and, assumed my 
maiden name. Shortly after this, reliable intel- 
ligence was brought me that Mayfare had perish- 
ed ina brawl in the western country. I was 
therefore doubly free—I had learned to endure 
my sorrows with resignation, and to battle brave- 
ly for existence. It was at this time that you 
met me. I wasnolonger the attractive girl who 
won the fleeting love of Louis Mayfare, but a 
woman who had been tried in the fiery ordeal of 
suffering.” 

“ You were beautiful, Margaret, and as good 
as you were beautiful,” said Captain Gordon, 


fondly. 
“ Your attentions flattered me, and your frank 


manners completed the conquest. I could not 
be deceived a second time—and I was not.” 

“ Thank you for that word !” 

“You were happy in my love, I believe?” 

“ Happy, Margaret, beyond expression.” 

“Then I should have told you all. But, dear 
husband, I could not make up my mind to cloud 
your joy by the recital of my sorrows. I could 
not confess how lightly I had once been won. I 
had moved to a different part of the city from 
that in which I was known as Mayfare’s wife, 
and in that wilderness of New York, none cared 
to inquire into the story of a lonely woman. I 
could not bear to acknowledge that I had been 
connected with a base man, at the moment of a 
union toa noble and high-minded gentleman. 
The concealment was guilty, I confess. It has 
haunted me for years—the idea that I was de- 
ceiving you even for a good purpose. I have 
constantly feared a betrayal of my secret. A 
thousand times, I have been on the point of con- 
fessing all—a thousand times the avowal has 
died upon my lips.” 

“You wronged me less by the concealment, 
Margaret, than by your want of confidence.” 

“T know it,” said Mrs. Gordon, sadly—“ and 
I know that you can never pardon me.” 

“Never pardon you! Come to my heart, if 
all the world condemned, here you would find a 
refuge. But there is nothing to condemn—noth- 
ing to pardon. Yours was an error of the head— 
not of the heart.” 

“My noble, generous husband,” said Mrs. 
Gordon, bursting into tears, as she threw her 
arms about the captain’s neck. ‘ May God re- 
ward you for all your kindness to a poor stricken 
woman !” 

“Margaret,” said the captain, “ we have cruised 
together in sunshine and storm, and nothing 
shall part or estrange us from each other now. 
Childless and lonely, we are now all in all to 
each other. But we will go down to the grave 
together, happy in the thought that in death we 
are not disunited, and that, beyond the dark 
portals of the grave, we shall meet those loved 
ones who were our joy here and will be our com- 
panions hereafter in the realms of eternal bliss.” 

“T have nearly finished my sad story,” said 
Mrs. Gordon. ‘Ihave little more to relate.” 

“ Well, don’t omit any particulars.” 

“JT will not—there shall be no concealment 
henceforth. You remember the night of the 
burglary ?” 

“Well.” 

“ Who think you, was the robber ?” 

“T cannot conjecture.” 

“You remember you found a scrawl which he 
left behind him ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Do you remember my emotion on secing it ?” 

is No.”? 

“Tt passed unnoticed, then, as I thought.” 

“ T was too fall of the affair myself.” 

“ Well, I recognized the handwriting.” 

“ Recognized the handwriting ?” 

‘* Yes—and it nearly killed me.” 

“ Why?” 

“Because, it was the handwriting of Louis 
Mayfare.”” 

“ Of your first husband.” 

“Yes—lI concealed the paper.” 

“Well.” 

“Shortly afterwards, he had the audacity to 
present himself.” 

“ Here ?” 

“ Yes—here—in my own house.” 

“The scoundrel !” 

“He saw what agony the knowledge of his 
existence caused—and he sported with my fears.” 

“ Would I had known his presence.” 

“ T feared a meeting between you.” 

“You should have sent for me at once.” 

“TI should have done so, but Ihad not the 
courage.” 

“ Well, what did the villain say?” 

“He threatened me—threatened to persecute 
and haunt me. It then flashed across my mind 
that he must have had some hand in the disap- 
pearance of my boy; and he intimated rather 
than asserted that he knew something about 
him.” 

“Do you think that he deceived you ?” 

“TI cannot tell. Well, dear husband, the 
agony he caused me was so great, that I was 
nearly distracted. I ascertained the name he 
passed by, and made an appointment to meet 
him on Boston Common. There I attempted 
to purchase his absence—but he refused a bribe. 
All at once after threatening to haunt me cona- 
stantly, he disappeared.” 


“That was when he shipped on board the 
Phantom of the Sea.” 

“T could not help coupling the disappearance 
of our sons with that bad man. But that was a 
wild conjecture. He has gone to his last account, 
and may Heaven have mercy on his soul!” 

“Amen!” said the captain. “He has gone 
before a judge who alone knows how to strike 
the balance between circumstance and crime— 
between guilt and temptation.” 

The faithful couple sat together hand in hand, 
as the shades of evening fell upon their sorrow- 
stricken dwelling. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, contat 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our office 
of publication, or at any of the periodical depots.) 
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THOMPSON’S MOUNTAIN.* 


BY WILLIAM P. WOODBURY, JR. 





Ere the morning mist that early hangs about 
the top and sides of Thompson’s Mountain is 
dissipated by the hot rays of the summer’s sun, 
we enter the path that leads through the scatter. 
ed woods which border the main road, and follow 
it up the base of the mountain. The cool, morn- 
ing air comes freshly sailing through the trees, 
just stirring their tops, and causing the green 
leaves to rustle with a light, pleasing motion, to 
the gentle wave of the heavy branches. The 
sweet scent of the mountain flowers comes wafted 
through the aisles of the forest—while the cheer- 
fulsong of the robin, and the liquid chirp of 
some other blithe bird, answers the soft coo of 
the wild pigeon. The path is rocky, though in 
some places the green grass deadens the footfall, 
and makes the step light and springy. The sun 
rises higher and the bright leaves loaded with 
pearly drops glisten in its struggling beams. 

As we ascend, the path widens, the woods 
gradually open, until, as we arrive at the com- 
paratively clear place about midway up the moun- 
tain, the sun in his full glory bursts upon us. 
The mist that so lately wrapped dark Thomp- 
son in a gray mantle has vanished, and the 
rough, distinct mass of rocks “ rises from out its 
silent sea of pines, how silently.” Once more 
the way narrows, with tangled undergrowth on 
each side, and now we enter a delightfully cool 
and shaded place, with a cagpet of fresh grass. 
Here, as we recline for an Rar, until the fierce 
heat shall be somewhat abated, the sound of the 
woodman’s axe comes borne along, softened by 
the distance, and making sweet melody with the 
twitter of birds and the soft sighing of the breeze. 

As we again mount upward, the way becomes 
toilsome, until we have passed the wood, and 
commence the ascent of the rock. Above us in 
bold relief, rise huge masses of the solid granite, 
ledge upon ledge, sparkling and glittering in the 
sun’sglancingrays. The path up these is rough, 
but at length we stand on the level rock that 
forms the top of the mountain. Here lie scat- 
tered about, a number of huge boulders, as if 
Nature, in some mad freak had gathered them 
there for her wild pleasure. From the highest 
of these the view rewards us for the toil. Far to 
the west and north, stretches the dark forest, 
covering hill and dale with a vast, gently moving 
sea of trees—penetrated here, by a dark line, 
bending and curving till it is lost in the waving 
green—and there, by a silver stream, winding 
gracefully through the dark depths, and flashing 
to the kiss of the departing sunbeam. Embower- 
ed in a smiling valley, reposes a lovely village, 
its white cottages dotting the green slopes—and 
rising conspicuously from the midst we see the 
taper spire of the country church. 

To the east, are the white sand hills of the 
shore, with the blue waves breaking on the beach, 
and dashing on in white scrolls capped with 
foam until they are lost behind the snowy ridge. 
To the south, as far as the eye can see, stretches 
the heaving ocean, undulating in glistening waves, 
while far off, almost to the horizon gleam the 
white sails ofthe bounding vessels. As we stand 
silently watching the sun sinking behind the hills, 
and throwing his red glare far over the beauteous 
landscape—as we see the shadows lengthen, and 
hear the gentle murmurings of the evening breeze, 
as everything reminds us that the radiant day is 
fast retiring for the entrance of the calm, quiet 
night—deep thoughts come crowding in upon 
our bewildered minds, overpowering us with their 
vastness, and turning our souls in awe, from the 
contemplation of Nature, up to Nature’s God. 

As we slowly descend from the pinnacle and 
take the road that leads down the west side of 
the mountain, the shrill scream of the lonely night- 
hawk startles us up from deep meditation, and 
turns our attention once more to the wild beauties 
of the scenery. The moon, just rising from be- 
hind the distant hills, throws her silver radiance 
over the dark mountain, lighting the depths of 
the forest and peopling the gloomy recesses of 
the swamp with fantastic shades that flit and dance 
in the weird moonlight—while the cool breeze 
bears to our ears the myriad voices of the night. 
The dismal hoot of the ow! mingles with the loud 
croak of the frog—the distant bark of the faithful 
watch-dog answers the voice of the plundering 
’coon—and the mournful note ot the whip-po-will 
replies to the solemn moan of the rising wind. 
Slowly as we saunter along, listening to the wild 
concert, and watching the reflecting light of the 
mysterious stars, how forcibly those beautiful 
lines of Beattie, on the beauties of nature strike 
our minds— 


“O, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms that Nature to her votary yields, 
The warbling woodland— the resounding shore 





The pomp of groves, the garnitare of 

All that the genial ray of morning gtide— 

And all that echoes to the song of even— 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shieids, 

And al! the dread magnificence of Heaven 

Wrapped in silent thought we loiter on, until, 

as we have finished the descent, and pass from 
the dark path into the moonlit road, the last sound 
from the mountain dies away in the distance and 
all is silent. 





* Thompson's Mountain is the highest of three bills, 
that form the western boundary of West Parish, (icuce- 
ter. It iss romantic place, aud liee on one aide of the 
celebrated Magnolia Swamp The United States Sarvey- 
ing Expedition formed their camp on the top of this 
mountain 
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All ball to thes, May! who, fn bright array, the 
And crowned with wreaths of Gowers, | jibs 

Hast come again, with joy in thy train, bel 
To visit this land of ours, 1 
New life to impart to Nature's great heart, ‘ns 
And to deck the leafy bowers! - 
We longed for thee-—for we love to ree che 
The earth in its verdant dres- : 
To seo Nature arise, in her holiday guise, rus 
From her languld drowsiness, wat 
And to hear the song of the birds, who long fron 
Have been so spiritiess the 
The earth was all clad in a livery sd, app 
And its aspect dark and drear— too’ 


Till with radiant face and a modest grace, 
Thou didst on the rcene appear; 

And whatever before a dark look wore, 
Assumed a look of cheer 


Thy genial amile, where lurks no guile, 
ThY beauty and thy bloom, 

Shall enliven the heart which dwelt apart 
In its loneline ss and gloom ; 

Till it cease to fret with a vain regret 
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CRUISE WITH A WRECKER, | iste 
trop 
BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS, us 
@ Cro 
« Jack, my boy,” said my old shipmate, Joe | att’ 
Grammet, as we stood together upon the end of 1 
Short Wharf, looking out on to the bay, at the | lati: 
close of a fine summer afternoon, “do you see | san 
that little schooner swinging with the tide? Isn’t | ban’ 
she a pretty craft? What a saucy, rakish look | fee! 
she has, with her long, tapering masts, and clean, | sen’ 
standing rigging—every rope as taut asa harp- | not 
string! Just look at her bow and run! Did you | pre 
ever see a prettier model? She sits as lightly on | sary 
the water as a gull—ay, and goes over the water | affe 
like a gull! Haul her sheets flat aft, and she | som 
puts the wind’s eye out with her flying jib-boom | go! 
end; but give her a point free, and she’s off like | wit! 
a shooting-star, In that vessel, Jack, you be- | plo 
hold the result of a life of industry, To own | sen» 
and command such a craft as that, has always | inf 
been the summit of my ambition. I have at | Bu 
length succeeded; she is mine, and I am | ent 
content.” wa 
“She is certainly a beautiful craft,” I re- | anc 
plied ; “ but what the deuce do you do with her? | for 
She is too small for freight, and too clean look- | pa 
ing for a fruiter. To my eye, she has more the ily 
look of a pleasure-yacht than anything else.” I 
“ Well, Jack,” returned my friend, “to tell | an 
you the truth, my business is somewhat of a how 
philanthropic character. On board that schooner | tri 
are life-boats, pumps, ground tackle that would the 
hold a seventy-four in a hurricane—in short, | For 
everything that could be required by a vessel in by! 
distress.” the 
“ Which means, I presume, that you are a pro- | 2& 
fessional wrecker—a sort of long shore ‘pirate, if'] t 
all stories are true that we hear concerning the | the 
business.” Gr 
“ Well, we have got rather a bad name as a ; 
class, that’s a fact; but bless your heart, you thi 
mustn’t believe a tenth part of the yarns you | pl 
hear. They are as much exaggerated, and as | gl 
far from being a true statement of facts, as one 
of your own stories is unlike real life on the | re; 
ocean. Years ago, when the States had little or | lo 
no navy, the two professions of pirate and wreck- | in 
er might perhaps have been united ; but there’s | Up 
nothing of that now. Wrecking has come to be 
a fair, legitimate business ; and although some of a 
us may at times drive a pretty hard bargain, that | it 
sort of thing is done in all trades, and the han- | e*' 
dreds we make, bear no comparison to the | le 
thousands we yearly save to the owners and un- | in 
derwriters. Indeed, our calling is now generally | eu 
allowed to be an h®norable and indispensable | t! 
one. Itinvolves an incredible amount of dan- | o& 
ger and hard labor, and it is not every one who | ney 
would care to engage in it. But what do you 
say to a short cruise along the coast? Our an- | he 
chor is hove short, and we shall drop down with 
the evening tide. You wont be likely to see | 6 
much of anything in the way of our business, | " 
for there is very little occasion for our services | 
this pleasant summer weather ; it is in the winter | fr 
and spring that our trade flourishes. Still, if |b 
you take a fancy to go with us, you will probably | # 
enjoy a pleasant fair-weather trip, and add not a | @ 
little to your knowledge as const pilot by a | g! 
pleasant acquaintance with some of the reefs and | #! 
keys that make off from our south-eastern const. | 
Will you go?” o 
A moment’s reflection, resulting in the convie- | ¥ 
tion that there was no earthly reason why I | ¥: 
should decline the invitation, there being nothing | ¢ 
to detain me on shore, I signified my willingness | * 
to embark in the expedition, and stepping into | t 
the boat that lay moored at the stairs, we were | & 
et 


speedily transferred to the schooner’s deck. 
Everything on board the little vessel was in the 
most perfect order, and her crew, although few in 
number, were evidently men of tried courage, 
experience and «kill, whom no danger could ap- 
pal or hardship discourage 

“ Heave up, my lads,” said Joe, as the boat 
that had brought us from shore was hoisted to 
the stern davita. 

The handepikes were briskly handled, and as 


} 
| 
| 
| 


the cable walked in, hand over fist, from the ) 


lively windlass, it was laid down in bight across 
the forecastle all ready for ranning. The anchor 


a 


having broke ground, soon showed ite ring above | 


water, and was catted and fished with the speed 
and dexterity of men who take en interest in 
their work. 

“ Ran up the jib and mainsail, and give her a 
cast to port,” said Joe, addressing Tom Pipes, 
whom he facetiously denominated his first hen- 
tenant 

The sheaves of the patent blocks chirped mer 
rily, as the men walked away with the halyards 
tw the sound of « rattling seasong from one of 
their sumber 

“ Helay aft!’ shouted Pipes, as the gaff was 
mast-headed, and the eail spread taat and flat as 
a board. “ Kound in on the larhoard sheets, 
and man the fore throat and peak halyards.” 


rr 
SC 


“That was when he shipped on board the 
Phantom of the Sea.” 
“T could not help coupling the disappearance 
e | of our sons with that bad man. But that was a 
wild conjecture. He has gone to his last account. 
‘+ | and may Heaven have mercy on his soul!” ‘ 
“Amen !” said the captain. “He has gone 
before a judge who alone knows how to strike 
f, | the balance between circumstance and crime— 
i | between guilt and temptation.” 
1 The faithful couple sat together hand in hand 
1s | as the shades of evening fell upon their sorrow. 
I | stricken dwelling. 
d [CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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il (Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, co: 
is the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our ome 
of publication, or at any of the periodical depots.) 
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t| THOMPSON’S MOUNTAIN,* 








0 
y BY WILLIAM P. WOODBURY, JR. 
y 
l 
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Ere the morning mist that early hangs about 


~ | the top and sides of Thompson’s Mountain igs 
‘S | dissipated by the hot rays of the summer’s sun, 
"© | we enter the path that leads through the scatter- 
°* | ed woods which border the main road, and follow ° 
"2 | it up the base of the mountain. The cool, morn- 
‘© | ing air comes freshly sailing through the trees, 
; just stirring their tops, and causing the green 
| leaves to rustle with a light, pleasing motion, to 
a the gentle wave of the heavy branches. The 
_ | Sweet scent of the mountain flowers comes wafted 
» | through the aisles of the forest—while the cheer- 
k ful song of the robin, and the liquid chirp of 
st | Some other blithe bird, answers the soft coo of 


the wild pigeon. The path is rocky, though in 
some places the green grass deadens the footfall, 
and makes the step light and springy. The sun 
rises higher and the bright leaves loaded with 
- pearly drops glisten in its struggling beams. 
As we ascend, the path widens, the woods 
iq | Stadually open, until, as we arrive at the com- 
I | paratively clear place about midway up the moun- 
tain, the sun in his full glory bursts upon us. 
, The mist that so lately wrapped dark Thomp- 
q | 80n in a gray mantle has vanished, and the 
J | Tough, distinct mass of rocks “rises from out its 
n | Silent sea of pines, how silently.” Once more 
a | the way narrows, with tangled undergrowth on 
é each side, and now we enter a delightfully cool 
ig | and shaded place, with a caxpet of fresh grass. 
‘yg. | Here, as we recline for an r, until the fierce 
@ | heat shall be somewhat abated, the sound of the 
A | Woodman’s axe comes borne along, softened by 
,- | the distance, and making sweet melody with the 
1g | twitter of birds and the soft sighing of the breeze. 
As we again mount upward, the way becomes 
t, toilsome, until we have passed the wood, and 
commence the ascent of the rock. Above us in 
qa | bold relief, rise huge masses of the solid granite, 
ledge upon ledge, sparkling and glittering in the 
if | 8ua’sglancingrays. The path up these is rough, 
a | but at length we stand on the level rock that 
h- | forms the top of the mountain. Here lie scat- 
| tered about, a number of huge boulders, as if 
Nature, in some mad freak had gathered them 7 
3, | there for her wild pleasure. From the highest 
sp | Of these the view rewards us for the toil. Far to 
g- | the west and north, stretches the dark forest, 
n | Covering hill and dale with a vast, gently moving 
sea of trees—penetrated here, by a dark line, 
q | bending and curving till it is lost in the waving 
green—and there, by a silver stream, winding 
gracefully through the dark depths, and flashing 
| to the kiss of the departingsunbeam. Embower- 
eg | dina smiling valley, reposes a lovely village, 
e | its white cottages dotting the green slopes—and 
k | rising conspicuously from the midst we see the 
q | taper spire of the country church. 
1 To the east, are the white sand hills of the 
» | shore, with the blue waves breaking on the beach, 
‘qd | and dashing on in white scrolls capped with 
foam until they are lost behind the snowy ridge. 
To the south, as far as the eye can see, stretches 
it | the heaving ocean, undulating in glistening waves, 
e@ | while far off, almost to the horizon gleam the 
white sails ofthe bounding vessels. As we stand 
silently watching the sun sinking behind the hills, 
and throwing his red glare far over the beauteous 
landscape—as we see the shadows lengthen, and 
e | hear the gentle murmurings of the evening breeze, 
as everything reminds us that the radiant day is 
fast retiring for the entrance of the calm, quiet 
» | night—deep thoughts come crowding in upon 
our bewildered minds, overpowering us with their 
vastness, and turning our souls in awe, from the 
contemplation of Nature, up to Nature’s God. 
As we slowly descend from the pinnacle and 
take the road that leads down the west side of 
the mountain, the shrill scream of the lonely night- 
hawk startles us up from deep meditation, and 
s | turns our attention once more to the wild beauties 
of the scenery. The moon, just rising from be- 
hind the distant hills, throws her silver radiance 
over the dark mountain, lighting the depths of 
the forest and peopling the gloomy recesses of 
o | theswamp with fantastic shades that flit and dance 
in the weird moonlight—while the cool breeze 
bears to our ears the myriad voices of the night. 
The dismal hoot of the ow! mingles with the loud 
croak of the frog—the distant bark of the faithful 
3 | watch-dog answers the voice of the plundering 
» | ’coon—and the mournful note of the whip-po-will 
replies to the solemn moan of the rising wind. 
Slowly as we saunter along, listening to the wild 
concert, and watching the reflecting light of the 
9 | Mysterious stars, how forcibly those beautiful 
lines of Beattie, on the beauties of nature strike 
our minds— 
“0, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms that Nature to her votary yields, 
The warbling woodland—the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields. 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds— 
And all that echoes to the song of even— 
All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of Heaven.” 
Wrapped in silent thought we loiter on, until, 
as we have finished the descent, and pass from 
the dark path into the moonlit road, the last sound 
from the mountain dies away in the distance and 
all is silent. 





* Thompson's Mountain is the highest of three hills, 
that form the western boundary of West Parish, Glouces- 
ter. It isa romantic place, aud lies on one side of the 
celebrated Magnolia Swamp. The United States Survey- 
ing Expedition formed their camp on the top of this 
mountain. 
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WELCOME TO MAY. 


BY VIVIAN. 


All hail to thee, May! who, in bright array, 
And crowned with wreaths of flowers, 

Hast come again, with joy in thy train, 
To visit this land of ours, 

New life to impart to Nature's great heart, 
And to deck the leafy bowers! 


We longed for thee—for we love to see 
The earth in its verdant dress— 

To see Nature arise, in her holiday guise, 
From her languid drowsiness, 

And to hear the song of the birds, who long 
Have been so spiritless. 


The earth was all clad in a livery sad, 
And its aspect dark and drear— 

Till with radiant face and a modest grace, 
Thou didst on the scene appear; 

And whatever before a dark look wore, 
Assumed a look of cheer. 


Thy genial smile, where lurks no guile, 
Thy beauty and thy bloom, 

Shall enliven the heart which dwelt apart 
In its loneline ss and gloom ; 

Till it cease to fret with a vain regret 
On the rigor of its doom. 
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CRUISE WITH A WRECKER. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


“Jack, my boy,” said my old shipmate, Joe 
Grummet, as we stood together upon the end of 
Short Wharf, looking out on to the bay, at the 
close of a fine summer afternoon, “do you see 
that little schooner swinging with the tide? Isn’t 
she a pretty craft? What a saucy, rakish look 
she has, with her long, tapering masts, and clean, 
standing rigging—every rope as taut as a harp- 
string! Just look ather bow and run! Did you 
ever see a prettier model? She sits as lightly on 
the water as a gull—ay, and goes over the water 
like a gull! Haul her sheets flat aft, and she 
puts the wind’s eye out with her flying jib-boom 
end; but give her a point free, and she’s off like 
a shooting-star. In that vessel, Jack, you be- 
hold the result of a life of industry. To own 
and command such a craft as that, has always 
been the summit of my ambition. I have at 
length succeeded; she is mine, and I am 
content.” 

“She is certainly a beautiful craft,” I re- 
plied; “ but what the deuce do you do with her? 
She is too small for freight, and too clean look- 
ing for a fruiter. To my eye, she has more the 
look of a pleasure-yacht than anything else.” 

“ Well, Jack,” returned my friend, “to tell 
you the truth, my business is somewhat of a 
philanthropic character. On board that schooner 
are life-boats, pumps, ground tackle that would 
hold a seventy-four in a hurricane—in short, 
everything that could be required by a vessel in 
distress.” 

“Which means, I presume, that you are a pro- 
fessional wrecker—a sort of long shore ‘pirate, if” 
all stories are true that we hear concerning the 
business.” 

“Well, we have got rather a bad name as a 
class, that’s a fact; but bless your heart, you 
mustn’t believe a tenth part of the yarns you 
hear. They are as much exaggerated, and as 
far from being a true statement of facts, as one 
of your own stories is unlike real life on the 
ocean. Years ago, when the States had little or 
no navy, the two professions of pirate and wreck- 
er might perhaps have been united; but there’s 
nothing of that now. Wrecking has come to be 
a fair, legitimate business ; and although some of 
us may at times drive a pretty hard bargain, that 
sort of thing is done in all trades, and the hun- 
dreds we make, bear no comparison to the 
thousands we yearly save to the owners and un- 
derwriters. Indeed, our calling is now generally 
allowed to be an honorable and indispensable 
one. Itinvolves an incredible amount of dan- 
ger and hard labor, and it is not every one who 
would care to engage in it. But what do you 
say to a short cruise along the coast? Our an- 
chor is hove short, and we shall drop down with 
the evening tide. You wont be likely to see 
much of anything in the way of our business, 
for there is very little occasion for our services 
this pleasant summer weather ; it is in the winter 
and spring that our trade flourishes. Still, if 
you take a fancy to go with us, you will probably 
enjoy a pleasant fair-weather trip, and add not a 
little to your knowledge as coast pilot by a 
pleasant acquaintance with some of the reefs and 
keys that make off from our south-eastern coast. 
Will you go?” 

A moment’s reflection, resulting in the convic- 
tion that there was no earthly reason why I 
should decline the invitation, there being nothing 
to detain me on shore, I signified my willingness 
to embark in the expedition, and stepping into 
the boat that lay moored at the stairs, we were 
speedily transferred to the schooner’s deck. 
Everything on board the little vessel was in the 
most perfect order, and her crew, although few in 
number, were evidently men of tried courage, 
experience and skill, whom no danger could ap- 
pal or hardship discourage. 

“ Heave up, my lads,”’ said Joe, as the boat 
that had brought us from shore was hoisted to 
the stern davits. 

The handspikes were briskly handled, and as 
the cable walked in, hand over fist, from the 
lively windlass, it was laid down in bight across 
the forecastle all ready for ranning. The anchor 
having broke ground, soon showed its ring above 
water, and was catted and fished with the speed 
and dexterity of men who take an interest in 
their work. 


“ Run up the jib and mainsail, and give her a | 


cast to port,” said Joe, addressing Tom Pipes, 
whom he facetiously denominated his first lieu- 
tenant. 

The sheaves of the patent blocks chirped mer- 
rily, as the men walked away with the halyards 
to the sound of a rattling sea-song from one of 
their number. 

“ Belay aft!” shouted Pipes, as the gaff was 
mast-headed, and the sail spread taut and flat as 
a board. “ Round in on the larboard sheets, 
and man the fore throat and peak halyards.” 





“Ay, ay, sir,” responded the men, springing 
to their stations and running up the foresail with 
a will. 

“So, that will do,’’ said Pipes, stepping to 
the weather side of the quarter-deck, to observe 
the trim of the sails. ‘Haul in a little on the 


jib sheet ; lay up the rigging about decks, and go 


| 





below the watch.” 

The trim little craft, holding every breath of 
wind in her well-setting sails, leaned slightly and 
gracefully to the gentle breeze, and darted off 
through the smooth water with a low, musical, 
rushing sound, dashing the spray from her cut- 
water, while a thin, feathery line of foam sprang 
from the bow on either side, widening outward as 
the schooner shot through it, until it finally dis- 
appeared in the distance astern. A few hours 
took us clear of the bay, and by midnight we 
were rocked by the long, rolling swell of the 
broad Atlantic. 

As I do not propose to give a connected log of 
the entire cruise, I will pass over the not very 
interesting incidents of the first week or ten days, 
which were spent in dodging about among the 
Bahama Islands, and come at once to my story. 

We had been slipping along before a light 
westerly breeze, which had prevailed for several 
days, making our way seaward, with the inten- 
tion of passing round the eastern end of the 
island of Cuba, when at sunrise of a sultry, 
tropical morning, the wind suddenly fell, leaving 
us becalmed some dozen leagues outside of 
Crooked Island, an inconsiderable piece of land 
at the eastern extremity of the Bahama Channel. 

To lay becalmed and motionless in the low 
latitudes, particularly in the region of the barren, 
sandy isles and keys, with which the Bahama 
bank is studded, always produces a peculiar ef- 
fect upon me, depressing my feelings with a 
sense of utter desolation and loneliness which 
nothing but a smart breeze can dissipate. The 
present calm produced its usual result, and to my 
surprise, I perceived that our crew were similarly 
affected—a circumstance which I looked upon as 
somewhat singular. The rough, careless, happy- 
go-lucky character of the men, their familiarity 
with such scenes, and the nature of their em- 
ployment, would, I had supposed, blunt their 
sensibilities and render them indifferent to the 
influence that acted so powerfully upon myself. 
But such was not the case; from some cause, the 
entire crew seemed even more depressed than 
was I. The men forward moved about silently, 
and with an air of unusual gravity, in the per- 
formance of their various duties, occasionally 
pausing in their work and gazing long and gloom- 
ily across the glassy surface of the ocean. 

My friend Grummet, who was equally silent 
and thoughtful, paced the quarter-deck hour after 
hour of the long forenoon watch, smoking indus- 
triously, and frequently glancing seaward with 
the same gloomy air I had observed in the men. 
For myself, I had endeavored to raise my spirits 
by looking over a file of old newspapers; but 
the attempt proved signally unsuccessful. The 
news was of too Gothic a character to be of in- 
terest to any than an antiquarian; so throwing 
the papers aside, I lighted my pipe and joined 
Grummet in his quarter-deck promenade. 

“ Jack,” he said, after he had taken two or 
three turns fore and ait, “if there is any one 
place in this world that makes me feel more 
gloomy than another, this is the spot.” 

“Y’m sure I don’t wonder at it in the least,” I 
replied. ‘Such a dull, dead calm, among such 
low, desolate, sandy islands, is not particularly 
inspiring, certainly; it produces the same effect 
upon myself.” 

“ That is precisely what I wonder at,” returned 
Joe. ‘I don’t see why you should be affected ; 
it is not on account of the calm, nor the uninter- 
esting locality, that my spirits are depressed—at 
least, not altogether on that account—but more 
in consequence of a somewhat strange and pe- 
culiar circumstance that occurred to me once on 
this very spot—or rather I should say, perhaps, 
occurred to us, for the same men are with me 
now who were on board at the time.” 

“ What was the circumstance?” I asked, as 
he paused to knock the ashes from his pipe. 

“T have seen a great many sad and dreary 
sights upon the ocean in my time,” he continued, 
“ but the saddest and dreariest of all is this of 
which I am about to tell you. It was not far 
from two years ago, when this little craft was on 
her first cruise, that we were becalmed on this 
same spot, in precisely the same manner that we 
are now. There was the same long, rolling, 
glassy, unbroken swell; the same burning sun 
above us ; and the same deathlike silence around, 
which always accompanies a perfect calm upon 
the ocean. The condition of the atmosphere had 
very little effect upon our spirits, however, for we 
were as busy as bees in making necessary repairs. 
Our rigging, which was all new, had of course 
stretched a good deal on the first trip, so that 
there was plenty to occupy our time in setting 
taut our stays and lanyards, turning in dead- 
eyes, and freshening the nip generally. 

“As the sun, red and brassy,*rose above the 
horizon, I espied some dark object floating upon 
the water, away toseaward. A look through the 
glass made it out to be nothing more than a 
piece of floating drift-wood, a spar, or some por 
tion of a wreck; and thinking no more of the 
matter, I went to work with the rest, setting up 
the rigging. A couple of hours may have 
elapsed ere my attention was again drawn to the 
object, by a sudden exclamation from Jack 
Brace, that tough, weather-beaten old sea-dog 
you see standing by the windlass bits. 

“My God!’ he ejaculated; ‘ what sort of a 
craft is that bearing down on our starboard bow?” 

“All eyes were instantly turned in the direc- 
tion indicated The gentle current had brought 
the object that had attracted my attention in the 
morning to within a quarter of a mile of us. It 
was a ship’s long boat, and must have been many 
months afloat ; long fringes of seaweed and moss 
hung from her bends and dipped in the water 
alongside, which could have been formed only by 
a considerable lapse of time. But what gave a 
melancholy interest to the sea-tossed craft, was 
the fact that from her stern sheets arose a short 
jack staff, from which fluttered the remains of an 
old blue shirt, plainly indicating who had been the 
last voyagers in the ill-fated boat. 
































































*«* Now the Lord look to the poor souls that 
navigated that craft, anyway,’ exclaimed Jack 
Brace, with much feeling. ‘They had need of 
his help.’ 

“As the current brought us nearer and nearer 
together, it became apparent there was some- 
thing in the boat. No one spoke, however, but 
waited in solemn silence until it came so near 
that we could plainly perceive, seated upon the 
midship thwart, two human figures, their heads 
clasped in their hands, and bent forward, rest- 
ing upon their knees. Over their entire persons, 
from head to foot, a long green mould, or moss, 
had accumulated—similar to that we see upon the 
submerged portions of wharf piers, or other 
wooden structures exposed to the action of sea- 
water ; while in the stern sheets another figure 
sat bolt upright, supported by a lashing under his 
arms. He, too—hands, face and all—was cov- 
ered with the same green mould; and to render 
the sight more horrible, one of his arms was 
raised and passed through a becket attached to 
the jack staff, where it hung balanced, and as the 
boat’s stem and stern alternately rose and fell on 
the gentle undulations of the swelling sea, the 
long, green, bony hand moved up and down, as 
though beckoning to us, while the head, with the 
face turned towards us, rolled from side to side, 
and backward and forward, mopping and mow- 
ing continually. In the bottom of the boat lay 
a knife anda portion of several human limbs, 
also moss covered, as indeed was the whole inte- 
rior of the boat. Why those severed limbs were 
there, every sailor knows, and shudders at the 
fearful knowledge. 

“Ranged along the starboard rail, we stood 
horribly fascinated, our eyes fixed upon the 
moving figure in the stern sheets, which beck- 
oned and beckoned, and ever rolled its head with 
ceaseless motion, as the boat drew nearer and 
nearer, passing within a distance of a few fath- 
oms, and finally, to our inexpressible relief, 
dropping astern. 

“© A long and a weary cruise for those poor 
boys!’ murmured the mate, with a long-drawn 


breath. ' 
“«Yes,’ said Jack Brace, in an awe-struck 


tone, ‘may the Lord grant so long acruise may 
never fall to my lot—so long and so fruitless a 
cruise in search of a grave!’ 

“The men, with pallid faces, looked upon 
each other; there was no word spoken, but each 
knew the other’s thoughts and began silently to 
lower a boat. 

“«We will give them a grave,’ I said. 

“The men gave a silent assent. 

“Don’t ye do it,’ suddenly exclaimed Jack 
Brace, with solemn earnestness; ‘don’t you 
never dare to do it. When the storms of the 
tropics leaves such a cockle-shell as that afloat 
for such an incredible period—when the fierce 
winds of heaven refuses the work in -which it 
usually delights, and will not dig a sailor’s grave 
—when the hungry sea refuses to take the float- 
ing corpse to its bosom, but casts it back in 
loathing, it is not for the likes of us to meddle 
with their work, nor try to unravel their mys- 
teries. If you had seen what I have seen, you 
would never dare to do it. I have seen sights 
upon the broad and solemn sea that would make 
you shudder to put your hands to such a work.’ 
And he seated himself moodily upon the windlass. 

“The men looked appalled, and hesitated. I 
confess that I was scarcely less affected by his 
wild words, but I never should have felt right 
had I left that horrible boat and ghastly crew 
above water. 

“« Suppose it was our case, boys,’ I said ; ‘ we 
would like for some one to do us the kind office.’ 

««« When the carrion birds wont touch them, 
don’t you!’ said Jack Brace, with an ominous 
shake of the head. 

“The men hoisted the boat up again to the 
davits. : 

“© Suppose we put a shot into her” suggested 
the mate. 

“The suggestion was received favorably by 
all. Even Jack Bracelent a hand to train the 
gun, for it would be a relief to know that the 
thing no longer floated upon the surface. Two 
four-pound shot were placed in the gun, which 
was brought to bear upon the charnel- boat. 

«¢ Fire!” said the mate, after taking a long 
and careful aim at the object. 

“The match was applied, and a loud report 
followed. For a moment the thick white smoke 
hung upon the side of the vessel, then lifted and 
floated slowly away. The boat had vanished ; 
there was not even a ripple upon the water where 
the ball had struck. Probably the boat’s planks, 
being thoroughly water-soaked and brittle with 
age, had been shivered to atoms, and sunk at 
once; but so instantaneous was the disappear- 
ance, as to be absolutely startling. And when 
Jack Brace pointed to a dark object in the 
horizon, which I confess looked very much like 
the same boat—though of course it could not be 
—the men, stout and brave though they were, ab- 
solutely shivered with superstitious fear. I 
sprang for my glass, to have a look at the object 
in the distance, but was stopped by a blinding 
flash and a terrific roar of thunder ; heavy masses 
of jet-black clouds rolled up across the sky, and 
a West Indian hurricane was on usin all its fury. 

“ For three days and nights did we scud be- 
fore that fearful tempest, during the whole of 
which the incessant roar of thunder seemed to 
rend the heavens, and the vivid lightning, striking 
the waters around us, opened frightful caverns 
which threatened every moment to engulf us. 
To this day, some of the men—Jack Brace 
among the rest—will positively swear that during 
the entire three days, that boat, with its crew of 





the stern sheets beckoning with his hand, and 
nodding his head in mockery, only disappearing 
when, with the cessation of the storm, we found 
ourselves almost a thousand miles from where it 
struck us. 

“I do not suppose,” continued Joe, “that the 
boat and the hurricane had the least in the world 
to do with each other; but the disappearance of 
one, at the very instant the other broke upon us 
from a cloudless sky, was a singular coincidence, 
and nothing more. But I shouldn’t wonder if 
we got a breeze soon—there’s a ‘cat’s paw’ 
coming down from the eastward. Mr. Pipes, 





corpses, followed close in our wake, the figure in | 


| to it. 





hoist away everything; crowd on all the sai 
you can, and see if we can’t make something out 
of this breeze.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” responded the mate, with alac- 
rity; and the men, glad for something to break 
the monotony, sprang to the halyards as though 
they were trying to outdo each other fora wager. 

The light wandering airs having ruffled the 
glassy surface of the water in every direction 
around us, in seeming indecision, finally settled 
into a steady two-knot breeze from the northeast 
—if so light a zephyr can be called a breeze. It 
was quite enough to give our swift-sailing little 
craft steerage-way, however, as we slipped almost 
imperceptibly through the placid waters, and by 
noon we had reached a point which Grummet 
wished particularly to examine. 

“If you will look over the side,” he said, call- 
ing to me, “you will see something that’s not 
laid down in the charts. Do you see how plainly 
the bottom is visible, with its bright sand and 
shells? There’s net above two fathoms water 
on this bank at low tide, although the charts lay 
it down at full eight fathoms. It’s a mighty 
dangerous spot, I tell you; right in the track of 
ships entering the channel, and not being known, 
they are as likely to strike it as they are to go on 
either side. A small craft might pass over it in 
safety, as we are doing; but a deep-loaded ship 
striking here in heavy weather, would go to 
pieces in no time, and leave nothing behind.” 

“Sail ho! right ahead!” shouted a man from 
the forecastie. 

The strange sail was at so great a distance, that 
only her to’gallantsails showed above the horizon. 

“She’s a Johnny B—,” said Joe, after a long 
look at her through the telescope; “you may 
know that by her top hamper. I can tell the 
craft as far as I can see them through the great 
equatorial. She’s heading right for us; we'll 
speak her, perhaps.” 

The vessel evidently brought a stiff breeze 
with her, for the angle which her to’gallant yards 
made with the horizon showed that she was lay- 
ing over to it in fine style. Heading directly for 
her, we soon rose her hull above water, and in an 
hour’s time, we were within hailing distance, as 
she came plunging on, her bow rising high above 
the swell, the bright copper below her bends 
flashing in the sunlight for an instant, then dis- 
appearing beneath the mass of foam she made. 

“She is heading right square for my bank,” 
said Joe; “I reckon I’d better hail her.’”’ And 
putting the trumpet to his lips, he thundered : 
“Ship aho-o-y !” 

No answer was returned from the ship, though it 
was evident the hail was heard, for several per- 
sons stood upon the quarter-deck, looking at us. 

“Just the way with some of those pompous 
J. B. skippers—they’re so thundering proud, that 
it’s a wonder to me they don’t bust, some on 
’em; they think it’s béneath their dignity to 
answer the hail of a little craft like this. How- 
ever, it’s a pity to see a fine ship like that break 
her back on a sand‘bank. I'll try ’em again.” 
And another tremendous roar was discharged 
from the muzzle of his trumpet. But the ship 
did not condescend to reply. 

“ Confound the fellow!” said Joe, pettishly ; 
“T’ve half a mind to let him take his craft to 
Davy Jones his own way; ’twould serve him just 
right. I'll give him just one more chance, and 
that’s all.” And again “ship aho-o-oy!” was 
bellowed through the brass tube—and this time 
with some effect, for a man sprang into the ship’s 
main rigging, and in the surliest tone, yelled : 

“What in thunder d’ye want?” 

“You'd best keep away a couple of points, or 
you'll strike a bank that’s right dead ahead, about 
two miles, in the course you’re now steering.” 

“Go to the tropics, or any hotter place you can 
think of, you bloody, long-shore pirate! You 
don’t come any of your wrecking games on me.” 

“ There’s no game at all about it ; take a fool’s 
advice and keep away, or you'll be sorry for it.” 

“‘ Sheer off, out of this, about your business, 
you infernal Yankee pirate, or I’ll put a shot into 
you!” A port flew open in the ship’s weather 
bulwark, a gun run out, and trained to bear on ua 

“Mighty civil and kind of him!” muttered 
Joe. ‘But it’s no more than I might have ex- 
pected; they’ve no more confidence in a wrecker 
than they have in old square toes himself. But 
we’ll soon have a chance to see where he’ll run 
to, as the blind man said of the cripple. Fill 
away, Mr. Pipes, and stand after him.” 

By the time we had filled, hove in stays, and 
come round on the other tack, the ship was nearly 
a mile in advance and gallantly ploughing her 
way through the water, but not having altered her 
course in the slightest degree ; she was heading 
straight for the bank. Joe paced the deck ina 
high state of excitement. 

“« Five minutes more, and she will be on to it!” 
he exclaimed. “Serve ’em right, too! I did my 
best to prevent it, and now they must pay me 
well for getting them off. Look! look!’ he 
shouted, rubbing his hands and dancing about the 
deck ; ‘‘ there they go ! they’re on, hard and fast.” 

The ship rose on a swell, plunged forward and 
struck, sending a shiver through her entire frame. 
Another swell lifted her still higher; again she 
struck heavily, pitching her foreto’-gallant-mast 
over the bow. There was an evident confusion 
on board. The weather braces were rounded in, 

and the sails thrown aback, but without effect. 
The headway with which she had gone on, could 
not be overcome by a steady drag on the sails. 
The ship’s boats were now got out, and their 
kedge and stream anchors, with stout hawsers at- 
tached, carried astern. 

“Wont do!” said Joe; “their best bower 
would hardly draw them off. Those little mud- 
hooks are just of no account whatever, and they’ve 
got no boat that can take off anything bigger.” 

A few minutes verified his words, for the kedge 
was hove home, and the hawser of the stream 


| anchor parted. 


“Tt must be mighty galling for him to have to 
call upon me,” said Joe; ‘“ but he’s had to come 
There goes a gun,and a signal at the 


| peak, in the shape of Saint George’s gridiron 
| done up in rope-yarns. 


Mr. Pipes, stand ob- 
liquely across his stern, as though we had no 
idea of going to him.” 

As we drew within speaking distance, the 
ship’s captain, who stood upon the taffrail evi- 
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dently awaiting us with impatience, hailed us 
through his trumpet. Joe gave not the slightest 
heed to the hail, but paced the deck as carelessly 
as though nething was the matter. 

Again the impatient “schooner aho-o-oy !” 
came down across the water. Joe grinned, but 
showed not the slightest intention of answering. 
A third time the hail came to our ears, louder, 
more prolonged, and more impatient than before. 
This time Joe showed some signs of life, and 
jumping into the main rigging, he answered, in 
his crossest tone: ‘ What in thunder d’ye want ?” 

“Come alongside and take out an anchor for 
us. ’ll pay you well for the trouble.” 

“Go to the hottest place you can think of, you 
bloody pirate. You can’t come any of your 
John Bull games over me, my fine fellow!” 

“Come, come, this is no time to joke; you see 
how I’m situated, and there’ll be a storm upon us 
before the tide makes again.” 

“ Sheer off, about your business, you infernal 
far downer, or I’ll puta shot into you!” returned 
Joe, with a grin that made the wrinkles of his 
weather-beaten mug look like the hide of a roast- 
ed pippin. 

The voice from the ship began to entreat. 

“What will you give, if 1 get you off?” 

“A hundred dollars.” 

“Fill away, Mr. Pipes,” said Joe. 

“ Two—three—four hundred dollars in cash !” 
continued the commander of the ship. 

“ Hoist the flying-jib, Mr. Pipes ; we're staying 
here too long. There’s a storm brewing !” 

“The commissioners will award you a good 
sum as salvage when we get into Havana, if you 
succeed in getting us off.” 

“Square away, Mr. Pipes; let’s get out of 
this as soon as possible.” 

“ How much do you want?” screamed the cap- 
tain in despair, as we began to gather headway. 

“ Heave w, Mr. Pipes; the man is beginning 
to talk. Have you got such a thing as a thou- 
sand dollars in specie about your clothes? Talk 
quick! another half hour, and I can’t get you 
off at any price.” 

“Yes; get your anchor out, and I’ll send the 
money aboard.” 

“No, I'm ’bliged to you. I'd rather see the 
quality of the tin first. Just lower the stuff over 
the taffrail, and then we’ll have the anchor out in 
no time.” 

There was nothing for it but compliance. A 
keg of specie was immediately transferred to the 
schooner’s cabin, our ponderous ground-tackle 
got out, and with the assistance of our crew, the 
ship was hove into deep water just as the first 
blasts of a rising gale began to break upon us. 

“Now some people, who don’t know anything 
about it, would call this rather sharp practice,” 
said Joe, as we seated ourselves comfortably in 
the cabin, after coming to anchor in a snug cove, 
secure from the fury of the storm. “ But it’s no 
more than is done in all trades. When we are 
sick, we call in a doctor, who puts his paw on our 
wrist, shakes his head, gives three hems and a 
ha! and we do not grumble at paying him a big 
price. Now what’s to pay me for building this 
schooner and fitting her out with ship’s physic, to 
cruise along the coast in all weathers, if, when I 
find a sick craft, I do not make her pay for being 
doctored. A thousand dollars is a pretty sum, 
but it’s not one per cent. of the value of the ship 
which would inevitably have gone to pieces in 
this storm but for Joe Grummet, M. D. 
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(Gathered expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
A very sad Affair. 

The Evansville Journal reports the following exceed- 
ingly melancholy incident: A gentleman and lady ar- 
rived at the Pavilion Hotel one evening, recently, with 
the corpse of a young man who had died that day on 
board the steamer Empress. That morning, while the 
deceased was sitting with the lady on deck, apparently in 
good health, his head sank upon his bosom, and when the 
lady turned to address him, he was dead. The party left 
the boat at Henderson, and were bearing the young 
man’s remains to his home in Maryland. The lady’s 
grief was heart-rending to witness—her bright anticipa- 
tions for the fature all brushed away by death. 





A Curiour. Verdict in Virginia. 

At tue Hartford Superior Court, as we learn from a 
correspondent of the Petersburg (Va.) Express, a land 
suit was decided iz a novel way. It depended upon the 
boundaries of a tract “at the head of Hodge’s creek.” 
The testimony as to where the head of the creek is, was 
so conflicting, that the jury could not agree. Butas the 
costs had swelled to a greater amount than the value of 
the land, the jury proposed as a compromise that the 
land should be sold, the proceeds equally divided between 
plaintiff and defendant, and each party pay his own 
costs. This was agreed to, and the suit ended. 


A Poisoned Valley. 

A singular discovery has recently been made near Bat- 
ten, in Java, of a poisoned valley. It is about haifa 
mile in circumference, of au oval shape, and about thirty 
feet deep. The bottom of it appeared to be flat, without 
any vegetation, and a few large stones scattered here and 
there. Skeletons of human beings, tigers, bears, deer, 
and all sorts of birds and wild animals, lay about in pro- 
fusion. The ground on which they lay at the bottom 
appeared to be a hard, sandy substance, and no vapor 
was perceived. Dogs and other animals thrown in, never 
moved their limbs after a few minutes. 





A Singular Discovery. 

Mr. A. J. Bell, of Kentucky, recently eut from the 
heart of a maple tree a something which has # nearly 
perfect human face, eyes, pose, mouth, forehead, chin, 
cheeks somewhat shrivetled now, but which, when found, 
were plump and smooth. It is about the size of @ goose 
egg, and is much the shape, save where the smooth sur- 
face is varied by the outline of the features, and all of it, 
except the face, is covered by a substance remarkably re- 
sembling hau. Itis unquestionably # fungus, and the 
wonder is the perfection of the face 





A Combination of Relics. 

Charles A. Grace has placed a cane In Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, made from a piece of one of the tim- 
bers of the frigate Philadelphia, burnt in Tripoli by Com 
Stephen Decatur; the head froma part of the old frigate 
Conatituticn ; the brass ferale from a piece of the binna- 
cle of the frigate Guerriere; and the iron on the end 
from a bolt, one of the original fastenings of the frigate 
Macedonian, captured by Com. Decatur 
Peculiar Custom. 

A custom was institated im the city of Toulouse by 
Charlemague that at Easter every Christian might give ® 
box on the ear to a Jew, whenever he chanced to meet 
him, a# 8 mark of contempt for the nation which had, st 
that season, crucified the Saviour of mankiod. This 
cruel custom was in the course of centuries commuted 
for « taz. 






































































































































(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DAVY DEAR. 


BY J. M. FLETCHER. 


My prayers are with you, Davy dear, 
Upon the rolling deep ; 

With weeping eyes, when storms arise, 
I watch while others sleep; 

For you are tost upon the sea, 
With danger lurking near— 

Would I could fly, and be with thee 
Those moments, Davy dear 


I daily turn my gaze upon 
The dancing waves of blue, 
When they are bright my heart is light, 
And dances with thei too; 
But when above the troubled sea 
The dark, grim clouds appear, 
I long to fly and be with thee 
Through danger, Davy dear. 


I tremble when the sounds of waves 
In auger reach my cot; 

For though I know that I aresafe, 
You, Davy dear, are not. 

Would I had wings to breast the gale, 
And brave the ocean drear, 

And I would fly aud be with thee 
Forever, Davy dear. 


O, in the wildest storm that stirs 
The depths of foaming brine, 

You, Davy dear, have less to fear 
Than she whose heart is thine; 

For sbould you in the darkling waves 
Of ocean disappear, 

She too must die to be with thee 
In death, fond Davy dear. 


++ oe oe 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE CASTAWAY. 
A TRUE TALE OF NIAGARA. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

Amone all the carly explorers and discoverers 
of America in centuries past, whether French, 
English, Dutch or Spanish, history has preserved 
to us no name more calculated to awaken within 
us sentiments of admiration than that of the 
heroic Chevalier La Salle. His object seems to 
have been to advance the glory and prosperity of 
his native France, and to make way for a rapid 
French colonization of America, by exploring 
and becoming acquainted with the vast region of 
country around the great lakes, and by pene- 
trating even to the head waters of the great west- 
ern streams—a region then unknown. With the 
death of De Sotoall the benefits of his discoveries 
had perished, and the French were rapidly pass- 
ing over and colonizing the territory first dis- 
covered by the Spanish. La Salle was governor 


_of Frontenac, now Kingston, when Joliet return- 


ed from his western explorations and related 
marvellous tales of the great Mississippi and its 
branches. 
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Ever zealous in the promotion of | 


French interests, the chevalier returned to France | 


and obtained a vessel and a commission to ex- 
plore the great Father of Waters, as the Indians 
had named it, to its outlet. 
His fortunes were various. 
his two expeditions he endured many and bitter 
disappointments, and in navigating the treach- 
erous waters of the lukes was more than once 
wrecked. He succeeded, through many mishaps 
and misfortunes, in floating down the Mississippi 
to where it discharges its troubled waters into the 
Guif of Mexico, and discovered and reared the 
cross and French arms in Louisiana. In the 
bitterness of his former disappointments, he had 
built a fort upon the bank of the Ilincis, by name, 
Heart Break. But his sorrows were now forgot- 
ten, for he had given to France a rich and ex- 
tensive tract of country, and in recognition of his 
services he was appointed to colonize and govern 
it. His fate was tragical. The fleet, in which 
he carried the material for the new settlement, 


was driven by adverse winds to the shores of 


Texas. He attempted to proceed to Louisiana 
on foot—a mutiny among his soldiers was the 
result, and he was fonlly murdered by them. 
Less fortunate than Je Soto, his remains were 
not committed to the waters over which he had 


In the course of 





sailed, but were left without burial where he fell | 


by the assassin’s bullet. With other illustrious 
men of the past, he must receive from us the 
honors which were denied to him while living, 
and he must be remembered as one of those no- 
ble, self-sacrifices which a great cause always 
requires. 

In his long and toilsome inland voyages, La 
Salle had seen and admired many vast and 
mighty streams. His eye rested upon every 
variety of nature’s handiwork, and he had equally 
admired the grand and the beautiful. But in the 
course of his first expedition, although the mighty 
west revealed its secrets to him and his fellow 
adventurers, at their very outset they sailed upon 
a river than which they saw none more wonder- 
ful. They had heard strange stories of the far 
off Niagara; the name, signifying Thundering 
Water, which the red man had given to the strait 
between Erie, the Stormy Lake, and Ontario, 
the Placid. It was in the year 1679, when they 
entered its mouth and sailed up the stream, be- 
tween banks whose forests were all untouched by 
the axe, and their keel cut the smoothly flowing 
waters which heretofore had been divided but by 
the canoe of the Indian. Anon, as they proceed- 
ed higher up, they saw the river compressed by 
lofty banks, and the foaming waters denied them 
further passage. Unwillingly they abandoned 
their vessel, and after ascending a steep ridge, 
they made their way up the river, winding 


had been invaded by white men but rarely be- 
fore. A strange sound greeted their wondering 
ears as they advanced—a sound like the con- 
tinuous roar of far-off thunder. One league moie 
was passed, and awe struck and wondering, they 
stopped to gaze upon the cataract of Niagara. 
The scene was truly awe-inspiring. At their 
very feet rushed and roared the black waters ofa 
wide channel, whitened here and there by the 
collision against opposing rocks, hastening to- 
wards the deep abyss which now received them, 
while a dense volume of mist rolled up, and their 
exclamations were drowned by the deafening 
roar. Opposite to them, and lying at the very 
verge, a lovely island stretched up its evergreen 
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} before, had reigned with undisputed sway. La- 
through forests almost impenetrable, and which | 


boughs higher than the mist could rise, and be- 
yond this, forming almost a crescent, a wider and 
far deeper channel poured its waters over the 
cliff, here as green asthe grass upon its banks, 
and there all white with foam. Looking up the 
stream, they beheld a long reach of rapids, roll- 
ing and surging towards the falls, and scattered 
here and there with small islands, inaccessible to 
the foot of man. The primeval forest stretched 
along both sides of the stream, and a majestic 
eagle soared high above the cataract and ming- 
led his screams with its roar. Well might their 
minds be moved with the sublimity of the scene, 


for they saw, pouring over a precipice almost a 


mile in width and one hundred and sixty feet in 
altitude, the waters of those great lakes, the 
largest in the world, by whose terrific storms 
they were destined to be wrecked. And as the 
sun shone brighter, and his rays fell upon the 
rising mist, an handred feet below them a gor- 
geous rainbow arched its beautifal colors. There 
were rough soldiers of that party, as well as 
shaven priests and gay chevaliers, but each and 
all were deeply moved by the sublimity of Ni- 
agara. Long they gazed, and even after they 
had departed and the cataract was hidden by the 
trees, its thundering still struck their ears, and 
they gazed more frequently upon the river which 
was here so different from the waters which had 
floated their vessel two leagues below. 

There was one of that party who deserves our 
attention. He was a man of perhaps forty years 
of age, of medium height and form unbent. He 
had not yet reached the middle age, but his hair 
was fast changing to gray, and his face bore the 
impress of sorrow. To his companions he was 
a mystery. He had applied to La Salle just as 
the vessel left France, for permission to accom- 
pany the party, which had been granted to him 
only after much entreaty. All efforts to gain 
from him the narration of his griefs were fruit- 
less; he never held converse except when ne- 
cessary. He was supposed by some to be a mur- 
derer, troubled by conscience and compelled to 
fly to distant lands. Others, who marked the 
silent and patient bearing of his sorrows, denied 
this, and conceived him to be a man whose efilic- 
tions had come upon him by no act of his. 
Whatever it may have been, his secret went with 
him to the grave, unknown by man to his lates: 
hour. 

He had desired to be called Lacosse, and was 
thus known. When the party arrived at the 
cataract, he seemed to be more than the others 
impressed with its majesty and awfulness, and 
as they turned away and wandered up the river, 
his eyes were constantly fixed upon the island 
before referred to, us if he longed to end his days 
upon it. And it was thus to be. 

After proceeding several miles up the river, 
walking now beneath the trees along its edge 
upon a Jevel with it, for then, as now, no banks 
rise over the water above the cataract, one of the 
party shot at and killed a large bird which hover- 
ed above the stream near the shore. It was float- 
ing down with the current, when Lacosse dis- 
covered an Indian canoe hidden in the grass. 
Upon the impulse of the moment he launched it 
aud sprang into it, directing it with his push to- 
wards the floating bird. He had neglected to 
grasp the paddle which lay by it upon the ground, 
and thought of it only when he had seized the 
bird and cast his eyes towards the shore. He 
had drifted several rods down the stream! His 
companions shouted to him to abandon the canoe 
and swim for the shore, but in vain; he could 
not swim. The current bore him swiftly down, 
and directed his little vessel towards the middle 
of the river. Resigned and calm, he seated 
himself in the stern and gazed back. He could 
but just discern his companions as they stood, 
aghast with horror, and then a slight bend in the 
stream hid them from his view. 

More swiftly yet he was borne along, and now 
the water became troubled, and his boat leaped 
and danced among the white-capped rapids. 
Swerving from side to side as the dashing waters 
directed it, it careened madly, and was almost 
engulfed in the boiling flood Lacosse prepared 
himself for death. In his right hand he held a 
crucifix, and his voice rose above the raging 
flood as he sang the Te Deum. Already the 
black line was visible which told him of the aw- 
ful plunge he was about to take, and the mist that 
rolled up the river was soon to be his shroud. 
The descent grew still more steep, and the great 
billows still greater; the boat leaped over minia- 
ture cataracts, and still neared the fearful goal. 
At this moment an object met the eye of the 
voyager which awakened dormant hope in his 
breast. It was the island, and he now saw its 
shape, long and narrow, and stretching away 
from the falls fora full mile. His boat was being 
borne distinctly towards it, and a few seconds 
must decide his fate. ‘They passed, and his boat, 
seized by acontrary current, was darting past the 
head of the island. It was his only chance— 
rowor never. He gave a bold spring and reach- 
ed the shallow water which whirled in circles 
past the island. The danger was over, and he 
stood upon the earth once more as his little craft 
was carried like lightning through the last lines 
of the breakers and toppled over the great Horse 
Shoe. 

The castaway stood upon soil which had never 
before been pressed by the foot of man. Its inac- 
cessible situation, surrounded by foaming rapids, 
had secured it from the invasion of the Indian, 
and the bald eagle who had built his eyrie ina 
lofty pine which overhung the cataract fifty years 


cosse was now an exile from the world—all com- 
munication with the mainland was cut off, and 
he fully realized that his remaining days must be 
passed in solitude. But his situation brought no 
horrors to him. He was a lone wanderer in the 
world, and as he had stood with his companions 
and looked upon the beautiful island, he had 
thought how calmly his remaining days might be 
passed in such aspot. No ties bound him to 
France ; no relation in the world could he claim, 
and his sole object in coming to the wilds of 
America, was to escape from the influence of 
scenes which were to him fraught with horror, 
the very recollection of which rested like an incu- 
bus upon his heart. His secret was locked in 
his breast. Of his companions he never heard. 
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They had seen him carried down the stream in 


his canoe, and as they journeyed on, their thoughts 
were with the mangled corpse which their fancies 
saw floating below the falls, and being tossed 
and whirled for days in the great whirlpool be- 
low, ere the waves of Ontario should cast it upon 
the shore. The intelligence of his fate was 
transmitted to France,and his name was forgotten. 

We can imagine how the long years passed 
away with the castaway of the island; how the 
ceaseless roar of the mighty cataract became a 
familiar sound, and how he passed his days, sur- 
rounded by the evidences of his Maker’s hand. 
Years after the Chevalier La Salle had visited 
the falls, the Chippewa Indians would reverently 
gaze towards the island and catch a glimpse of a 
form moving among the trees, whose majestic 
bearing and snow-white hair and beard impress- 
ed them with the belief that the Manitou had 
descended from the clouds and taken his habita- 
tion where he might rule the raging Niagara and 
watch over its onward rapids. 

Buta century and a half had well-nigh passed, 
and a new people gazed upon Niagara. lt was 
the year 1817. <A village was springing up close 
by the cataract, and the lofty trees around had 
fallen before the pioneer. The beauty and strange 
situation of the island had attracted attention, 
and it was resolved to attempt the building of a 
bridge across the raging rapids, between it and 
the mainland. This apparently impossible work 
was accomplished, and a curious crowd thronged 
over it to explore the spot so long hidden from 
mortal knowledge. Thenceforth, Niagara be- 
came a fashionable resort, and the beautiful Iris 
Island, left in a state of nature, is annually visit- 
ed by thousands from all parts of the world. 
Great was the astonishment of those who first 
passed the bridge, to find, engraved in large let- 
ters upon the face of arock, the date 1711. No 
other explanation could be given to the mystery 
than that which we have given above, and which 
is the generally accepted belief. It is evident 
that the figures were cut by the hand of a white 
man, and that white man, a Frenchman, since 
the French first beheld the cataract and its sur- 
roundings, and the date corresponded so nearly 
with that of La Salle’s explorations. 

Perhaps the date reveals the period of the cast- 
away’s death. After a solitary life of sixty 
years upon the lonely isle, with the weight of a 
century upon his head, he had laid himself down 
to die. With painful lebor the year was carved 
upon the rock at whose base he breathed his last, 
that future visitors might read from it his tale. 
The grass of spring had grown many time from 
his dust ere other eyes beheld the figures, and the 
moss had grown again and again over the rock. 
Man could not desire a tomb more magnificent. 
His gravestone was the rough and time-gray- 
rock—his pall the sheeted spray which rose far 
above. Grander than the united peal of the 
organs of the whole earth, was the diapason of 
the cataract which shook the very foundations of 
the island with its mighty thunder, and which 
pealed the last hymn for the castaway. As if 
written for this instance, do these majestic lines 
of “‘ Thanatopsis ” seem : 


“The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man.” 


++ see > 
YANKEE HOMESPUN. 


“When I lived in Maine,” said Uncle Ezra, 
“T helped to break up a new piece of ground; 
we got the wood off in the winter, and early in 
the spring we begun ploughing on’t. It was so 
consarned rocky that we had to get forty yoke 
of oxen to one plough, we did faith, and I held 
that plough more’n a week—I thought I should 
die. It e’enamost killed me, I vow. Why, one 
day I was holdin’, and the plough hit a stump 
which measured just nine feet and a half through 
it—hard and sound white oak. The plough split 
it, and I was going straight through the stump, 
when I happened to think it might snap together 
again; so I threw my feet out, and had no soon- 
er done so than it snapped together, taking a 
smart hold of the seat of my pantaloons. Of 
course I was tight, but I held on to the plough 
handles, and though the teamsters did all they 
could, that team of eighty oxen couldn’t tare my 
pantaloons, nor cause me to let go my grip. At 
last, though, after letting the cattle breathe, they 
gave another strong pullall together, and the old 
stump came out about the quickest. It had mon- 
strous long roots, too, let me tell you. My wife 
made the cloth for them pantaloons, and I haint 
worn any other kind since.” 

The only reply made to this was, “I should 
have thought it would have come hard upon 
your suspenders.” 

“ Powerful hard !”—Portland Transcript. 

DESTRUCTION OF NERVOUS POWER. 

The symptoms betokening the approaching 
destruction of nervous power require to be early 
noticed, in order that the victim of'an overwrought 
brain may be snatched from a most miserable end. 
Among the first of these symptoms are vivid 
dreams, reproducing at night the labors of the 
past day, so that sleep affurds no repose. The 
transition from the activities of a dreaming brain 
toa wakeful one is rapid; then follow restless- 
ness and exhaustion, inducing a state wholly in- 
compatible with the exertions required for the 
daily and pressing necessities of life. The mind, 
torn by conflicting feelings, becomes irritable, un- 
stable and melancholy. The tempered delights 
of a home cannot move—affection has no power 
to soothe—and the playful sunshine of childhood 
cannot warm the heart wasting and withering in 
decay, or the mind incapable alike of enjoyment 
orot labor. At this stage morbid fancies and 
dislikes cloud the feelings, or hallucinations dis- 
turb the brain; and then it is indeed a happy 
consummation to mental decay and reposeless 
anguish, when the reduced and wasted frame, too 
feeble to withstand the ordinary vicissitudes of 
the elements, succumbs to the inroads of some 
acute disease.—Christian Watchman. 





AN UNFORESEEN DIFFICULTY. 

Ata ball recently given at the Hotel de Ville, 
Paris, a group, among which was the Secretary 
of Feruk Khan, were discussing the merits of the 
Euphrates Valley railroad. “‘ Your country,” 
said a lady to the secretary, “will then be very 
near tous.” ‘“ Yes, if the project should be ac- 
complished.” ‘Do you doubt its accomplish- 
ment?” ‘“ The difficulties of execution are very 
great and numerous.” “Certainly, but the Eng- 
lish engineers will surmount them.” ‘“O,” re- 
plied the young Persian with an air of cunning, 
‘there is one against which their science must 
fall; all these deserts are peopled with ostriches.” 
“Well?” ‘ Well, these birds, you know, digest 
iron; they will eat the road up!” General ex- 
clamation, in which the Persian was declared a 
witty farceur!—New York Post. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Verona Lestiz.—There isn letter at this office for you, 
but we do not know your address 

J.G.C., Boston.—We should advi-e to study critically 
the productions of Pope, Scott, Longfellow, and Bryant. 
When yeu find a measure that pleases you, sean or dis- 
sect it; see how nany syllables there are in each line, 
and note the succession of accented and unaccented 
s)liables, then imitate the structure. But afterall, 
rules of versification are not of much assistance; the 
best poets write by the ear alone. And you must re- 
member the maxin—Poeta nascitar non fit—a poet 
is born, not made. Any one can learn to write verse; 
Ww write poetry is the gift of a very few. 

Lesan.—Miss Sasan H. B'aisdell is the author of the nov- 
elette you refer to. W. 0. E. is the true name of the 
other writer—a Bostonian. 

Rocurster.— Wn. Penn, when he granted land warrants 

in Peunsylvania to Germans, used to translate their 

family numes into English wherever it was practicable. 

Thus the respectable Carpenter family, in Lancaster, 

are descendants of a Zimmerman 

L. D.—The practive referred to was used by the Ripu- 
arians in ancient times. 
land took place, it was required that there should be 
twelve witnesses, and with these as many boys,in whose 
presence the price of the land should be paid, and its 
formal surre:der take place; and then the little fel- 
lows were beaten and their earx pulled, so that the pain 
thus inflicted upon them should make an impression 
on their memory, aud that they might, if necessary, be 
pha Belang witnesses as to the sale and delivery of the 
aud. 


R. Kk — Pope Urban VITT. issued a bull against the use of 
tobacco in churches. Smoking was practised in Eng- 
land, previous to the time of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Grazier —It is ivferred that the sheep is not geologically 
more ancient than man. 

M. M —Copper lodes have generally an easterly and west- 
erly direction. Lead lodes commonly run from north 
to south, or nearly so. 

Srupext.—M. Orfila killed many dogs by applying five 
drops of nicotine ou their tongues: with twelve drops, 
death ensued in as many minutes. 

Nanteucket.—The sea is supposed to have acquired its 
saline principle when the globe was in the act of sub- 
siding from a gaveous state. 

J.J. U., Port Homer.—It will be commenced in the next 
number of “* The Novelette.” 

Farmer.—M. Boussingault proved that warmth was im- 
parted to the earth by snow in the winter of 1841-2, 
when he found that a thermometer plunged in snow to 
the depth of four inches, sometimes marked nine de- 
grees of heat greater than at the surface. 

Garrer.—We doubt whether Herschel was the author of 
the tenth of weather-signs you refer to. Arago left us 
this important maxim: ‘‘ Whatever may be the pro- 
gress of the sciences, never will observers who are trust- 
worthy and careful of their reputation, venture to fore- 
tell the state of the weather.” 
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THE MISERY OF CITIES. 


The stranger from the country who arrives ata 
fine hotel,in any of the great capitals of the 
world, with a well-filled purse, is dazzled with 
the magnificence by which he is surrounded. A 
sumptuous table, splendid furniture and hang- 
ings, obsequious attendants environ him in his 
temporary home, and when he walks abroad, he 
beholds the splendors of art, palatial residences, 
colossal warehouses, glittering stores, noble tem- 
ples lifting their tall crosses heavenwayd, costly 
equipages rolling along, freighted with fashion 
and beauty, and a tide of busy and prosperous 
life pouring through the great arteries of circula- 
tion, and seeming to evince perfect health and 
vitality in the social system. At night, the 
theatres unfold their portals, the ball-rooms, the 
concert-rooms invite the pleasure-seeker, and 
gas-lights, youth, music, Jewels, flowers, make 
up a bewildering carnival to entrance the senses. 
Life in a great city seems to the transient visitor 
one incessant round of enjoyment. He cannot 
be expected to lift the mask, to rub off the gild, 
to fathom the dark and saddening mysteries that 
lie beneath the surface. Yet nothing is truer 
than that the extremest misery is ever to be 
found in close juxtaposition to the extremest 
prosperity—that the larger the city, the more 
deep the degradation and distress to be found 
within its limits. It is the very nature of things 
that this is, and ever must be so. The great 
social contrasts presented by London and Paris, 
and even by our own great cities, have furnished 
prolific themes to novelists, dramatists, and bet- 
ter yet, a field for practical philanthropists. 

Dr. Letheby, the medical officer of health to 
the city of London, has recently presented a re- 
port which has astonished even the old residents 
of that ancient metropolis. No small amount of 
physical and moral courage is required in the 
man who shall make such a personal inquiry as 
Dr. Letheby has made into the haunts and hab- 
its of the poor ; but the detective policeman, the 
missionary of religion and the physician venture 
into places where none other will set their feet, 
and see things of which others are but vaguely 
aware. In the eastern district of the city of 
London, which it should be remembered is only 
one of the many plague spots of the metropolis, 
Dr. Letheby, within the last three months, vis- 
ited 2008 rooms inhabited by the poorest of the 
poor; not only beggars, vagrants, and thieves 
but unfortunate creatures out of work, and crea- 
tures almost equally unfortunate having work, 
but being insufficiently paid for it. In 1989 of 
these 2008 rooms—the remaining nineteen being 
temporarily uninfabited— he found 5791 inmates 
belonging to 1576 families. 

In a fever-sink called Rose-alley, near Hounds- 
ditch, in a row of twelve houses, all in a shock- 
ingly ruinous and dirty condition, he found 
seventy-six rooms, let for thirty to forty cents per 
week. These rooms were inhabited by sixty- 
three families of 252 persons; and in one par- 
ticular room, he found the lodgers to consist of 
one man, two women, and two children, in addi- 
tion to a clay-cold tenant, whose immortal spirit 
had fled to its account—the body of a young 
girl, who had died in childbirth a few days before 
his visit, and which lay stretched out on the bare 
floor without shroud or coffin. As everybody 
might predict, except that great congregation of 
bodies and souls, the city, the government, the 
public, society—or whatever other name may be 
given to the human power that is responsible to 
God and man for the continuance of such hor- 
rors—this place is the constant hive, haunt and 
nursery-ground of infectious diseases, plagues, 
and fevers. About six weeks previous to Dr. 
Letheby’s visit, as he was informed by the med- 
ical attendant of the poor in the vicinity, a fever 
passed from room to room through all the ten- 


ants of Rose-alley, and attacked almost all the 
adult males. 











We read that when a sale of 










In the great city of Paris, the social contrasts, 
to which we have referred above, are the more 
striking from the system there of many families 
living in one lofty house, of which the lower 
rooms are rented at a high price and the upper 
for a trifle, so that extreme want and extreme 
luxury are domesticated together. One would 
think that this would stimulate individual beney. 
olence to the utmost; but familiarity with mis. 
ery, like familiarity with vice, tends to harden 
the heart, and the prosperous among the French 
become as callous to the wretchedness of their 
house-mates, as travellers in Italy do to the exi- 
gencies of the beggars who make up so large a 
portion of the population of that wretched land, 

Our own country is more favored ; but even in 
great American cities, scenes of the most heart. 
rendiag character are constantly transpiring, 
What do our readers think of such a tale of 
woe as the following? In New York, Coroner 
Perry recently held an inquest on the body of 
Sarah Peel, a woman of forty, who had died 
the previous night. She was found aDbut ten 
o’clock of a Saturday night, in an open yard, at 
No. 68 Seventh Avenue. A little girl eight 
years of age, and two younger children (boys) 
were lying beside her on a pile of rags. When 
spoken to by the officer, she answered faintly ; 
and being unable to walk, she was conveyed with 
the children in a cart to the station-house. She 
was put in one of the most comfortable cells, and 
kindly cared for ; but she died during the night. 
At the inquest the little girl, Mary Ann by name, 
was examined. She told a very sad tale most 
artlessly : 

“That is my mother,” she said, pointing to the 
corpse. “The night before last, two men came 
into our house and turned my father and mother, 
and me and my two little brothers out. We had 
no where to go. We then went to sleep in an 
entry. Nobody turned us away all night. In 
the morning, father went away to look for another 
place. He was gone allday. We had nothing 
to eat, and was very hungry. Father came 
back at six o’clock, and then went away again. 
Nobody would let us into their house, ’cause 
they said if they did, the landlord would turn 
them out. The folks we hired the house of, let 
it to somebody else ; so we went into the yard. 
Mother said she was very sick; she had been 
sick a long time before, and my little brothers 
cried. Mother lay down, and I put some rags 
on her to keep her warm, because she said her 
head ached so bad. When it got dark, my two 
little brothers laid down and I put some things 
over them; and I got some rags to put under 
them too, and then I sat up to watch. By-and- 
by a policeman came along, and then he went 
away and got another one, and they lifted her 
up and put her in a cart, and took us all here. 
Mother didn’t want to leave the yard. She said 
to the policeman that she wanted to stay where 
she was.” 

This is but one paragraph from the dread book 
of city life, and yet how suggestive is the inci- 
dent! It tells us how much work there is to 
do im our great cities—work, not only for the 
municipal authorities, but for the clergy, for the 
laity, for men of means and men of leisure, for 
individuals as well as for associations. Home 
charities are not sufficiently thorough and sys- 
tematic. The heathen and the poor are at our 
very doors—mutely appealing for help. Let us 
not be understood as casting any reflection on 
those noble men and women who furnish the 
means, and on those noble men and women who 
go forth to the uttermost parts of the earth to 
carry the bread of life arid the blessings of civ- 
ilization. Let their work of charity and grace 
go on—but yet let us not neglect the home claim- 
ants for our exertions. There are thousands, in 
every great city, already engaged in this great 
and glorious work—let us strengthen their hands, 
swell their numbers, and aid their labors. We 
cannot—we well know it—we cannot banish pov- 
erty and crime, but we can lessen it. Every one 
can do something—and together, a vast amount 
of good can be accomplished. If those who are 
able to devote time and money to such an object, 
and who are yet lukewarm and inactive, will 
rouse up to the work, the record of the future 
will be very different from the record of the past. 
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IMPORTANT MOVEMENT IN MAINE. 

The people of Maine are waking up in view 
of their position and prospects, and a strong me- 
morial has been presented to the Legislature, 
urging the adoption of a liberal railroad and 
manufacturing policy on the part of the govern- 
ment, in order to keep pace with the other New 
England States, to arrest the retrogradation of 
some portions, and to develop the vast natural 
wealth of their territory. 

In 1850, Maine had one-third more persons 
engaged in agriculture than Massachusetts— 
while the population of the former was 583,169, 
and that of the latter 994,514. The real estate 
of Massachusetts was valued in the year 1850 at 
$349,129,932; that of Maine, in the same year, 
at $64,336,110. In manufactures, the mechanic 
arts, commerce and trade, Massachusetts em- 
ployed more than four times as many as Maine, 
of free male population above the age of fifteen 
years. The capital employed in manufactures 
in Massachusetts in 1850, was $83,357,642 to 
$14,700,452 in Maine; and the product of that 
year in Massachusetts was $151,137,145 to 
$23,664,135 in Maine. The aggregate value of 
the property of Massachusetts in that year was 
$573,342,286 to $122,777,571 in Maine. In the 
year 1856, according to the report of the Secre 
tary of the Treasury of the United States, the 
aggregate value of the property of Massachusetts 
was $597,936,995, while that of Maine was 
$131,128,186. 

The memorialists urge the Legislature to 
open up lines of railway to the Lower Provinces 
and into the region of the State lands. They 
argue as follows : 

Build a line of railway from Bangor to Calais, 
and extend another line to Fish River, with a 
branch to Houlton and Woodstock, and the his 
tory of Maine is changed. The fertile valleys 
lying in the basins of the Penobscot, the St. 
Croix and St. John, will at once attract emi- 
grants, and the eastern portion of the State 
would retain the population which at present it 
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the West. The vast public domain, now lying | 
unoceupied and neglected, would soon become 
valuable ; and instead of our aiding the sale of 
lands on the Illinois Central Railway, our pope — 
lation would remain with us and occupy our own 
territory. Manufacturing industry follows the |, 
line of the railway, and the water power of the | 
Penobscot, the St. Croix and the Aroostook will |) 
become as valuable as that of the Androscoggin. 
| 


The entire basin of the St. John, within our | 
State, is the limestone formation, capable of pro- | 
ducing cereals, Its market is now at home, on | 
account of the great cost of transportation ; and | | 
even this market is cut off when the lumbering | ; 
business is depressed. This accounts for the | \ 
present emigration from the rich soil and beauti 
ful lands of the Aroostook and the Allegash. 
Open a railway to Fish River, and the county of 
Aroostook will be as densely populated as the 
county of Kennebec. 

Without going into an examination of the va- 
rious arguments which influence our judgment 
in this matter, we beg leave at once to make the 
proposition that the State take measures to open 
up these lands for settlement and sale, and give 
further encouragement to manufactaring. To 
do this in such a manner as to secure the great- 
est possible benefit to the people of the State, 
the Legislature must take the initiative 

The public lands are at this time of but little 
pecuniary value, compared with their intrinsic 
worth; while by a wise economy, and a compre- 
hensive State policy, they may be made valuable 
as a source of revenue, and abundantly pay the 
expense of opening them to a market. 

To reach this result, the State should survey 
and locate the lines of railway above indicated, 
and should loan its credit to a moderate sum in 
aid of their completion. To do this, we are 
aware, will require a change in the Constitation 
of the State ; but this, we believe, will be cheer- 
fully voted by the people. We believe, too, that 
the sale of lands lying in proximity to the pro 
posed lines of railway would bring a sum fully 
adequate to discharge any liability the State 
might thus incur. 

TERRIBLE POISON! 

People in the habit of drinking spirituous 
liquors are hardly aware of the amount of poi- 
son they swallow, with every glass taken into 
their stomachs. A gentleman of New Bedford 
has analyzed whiskey obtained from several 
liquor shops of that city, and found lange quan- 
tities of strychnine in each. A well-known phy- 
sician in Salem, and another in this city, have 
made similar tests, and with the same results. 
One thousand gallons of impure and adulterated 
spirits are sold for each gallon that may be 
called pure, or which is what it purports to be. 
These liquids are prepared so cunningly, as to 
deceive the taste of any one; but the terribly 
poisonous draught once in the system, is sure to 
produce its fearful effect. It may not be sudden, 
but it is inevitable. In times past, when spirits 
were far less adulterated, man could drink more 
freely, and with less fatal results; but now-a-days 
the poisonous ingredients are more active, more 
fully used, and the shocking results are more 
numerous and decisive. A New York chemist 
purchased, a short time since, twenty samples of 
spirits of various kinds, brandy, gin, whiskey 
and wine, at as many different drinking saloons, 
in respectable parts of the city, and by actual 
chemical tests, produced from these samples 
seven different active poisons, which had been in- 
troduced to imitate the effect and taste of pure 
spirits! Will not people be warned by these 
indisputable evidences of poison and deceit? 

too + 
LONGEVITY IN DUXBURY, MASS. 

A correspondent of the Journal communicates 
some cases of longevity in the town of Duxbury, 
worth mentioning. He notes the recent death of 
Capt. Reuben Drew, aged 90 years and 4 months, | 
There also died, lately, Mr. James Weston, 94 
years, 7 months. Capt. Drew leaves one brother 
and four sisters, whose respective ages are as fol- 
lows: 88 years, 66 years 8 months, 77 years 
9 months, 75 years 5 months, and 73 years—a 
total of 491 years 2 months, in a family of six. 
Not a death has occurred in the family for 33 
years. A number of persons are still living in 
the town past the age of 85 years, and some few 
upwards of 90. Among the latter is Capt | 
Henry Chandler, nearly 93, who is remarkably 
active, and walks to and from church every San- 
day in pleasant weather—nearly two miles. There 
is one female in the almshouse whore age, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, is 107 years. She 
retains her faculties to a remarkable degree. 
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Tue Letter anp Tue Srinit.—A country 
editor received a remittance, with the request to 
“send the paper as long as the money lasted.”’ 
He indulged in a bit of a “spree” the next 
week, got broke, and respectfully announced to 
his subscriber that, according to his own terms, 
his subscription was out 
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Tus Purcuase ov Mr. Vexxox.— William 
L. Yancey, of Alabama, is to address the people 
of Montgomery in favor of the Mt. Vernon 
fund, for which Mr. Everett is laboring, and it is 
probable that William C. Preston, of South Car 
olina, may also speak in the same cause 
—o- * 

Hixpoo Marniaces —Several Hindoo wid- 
ows have been lately married, instead of burning 
themselves at the funerals of the “dear de 
parteds.” When a husband has left a “ pile,” it 
is far better to spend it than be consumed by it 


—_—_ “oom 

Garat Poatication —Fifty volames of bith- 
erto unpublished letters of Napolewn the Great 
are now being published in Paris by Napoleon 
the Little. It will cost the treasury $20,000. 

A seave Man —One who ien't afraid w 
wear old clothes until he is able to pay for 
new. 





——---* 

Goon Avvicn.—It is better to suspend an 
opinion than to be compelled w retract an 
assertion. 











In the great city of Paris, the social contrasts, 

» which we have referred above, are the more 

riking from the system there of many families 

ving in one lofty house, of which the lower 
oms are rented at a high price and the upper 
rt @ trifle, so that extreme want and extreme 

‘xury are domesticated together. One would 

ink that this would stimulate individual beney- 

‘ence to the utmost ; but familiarity with mis- 

‘y, like familiarity with vice, tends to harden 
‘e heart, and the prosperous among the French 
scome as callous to the wretchedness of their 
ouse-mates, as travellers in Italy do to the exi- 

‘ncies of the beggars who make up so large a 

ortion of the population of that wretched land. 

Our own country is more favored ; but even in 
reat American cities, scenes of the most heart- 
‘nding character are constantly transpiring. 
Vhat do our readers think of such a tale of 

oe as the following? In New York, Coroner 
’erry recently held an inquest on the body of 
sarah Peel, a woman of forty, who had died 
he previous night. She was found aMut ten 

‘clock of a Saturday night, in an open yard, at 
‘o. 68 Seventh Avenue. A little girl eight 
ears of age, and two younger children (boys) 
rere lying beside her on a pile of rags. When 
»oken to by the officer, she answered faintly ; 
nd being unable to walk, she was conveyed with 
‘.e children in a cart to the station-house. She 

as put in one of the most comfortable cells, and 
‘indly cared for; but she died during the night. 
\t the inquest the little girl, Mary Ann by name, 

as examined. She told a very sad tale most 
rtlessly : 

“That is my mother,” she said, pointing to the 
orpse. ‘The night before last, two men came 
ato our house and turned my father and mother, 
ind me and my two little brothers out. We had 
.o where to go. We then went to sleep in an 
atry. Nobody turned us away all night. In 
he morning, father went away to look for another 
‘lace. He was gone allday. We had nothing 
‘0 eat, and was very hungry. Father came 

wk at six o’clock, and then went away again. 
Nobody would let us into their house, ’cause 

.ey said if they did, the landlord would turn 
em out. The folks we hired the house of, let 
t to somebody else ; so we went into the yard. 
{other said she was very sick; she had been 
ick a long time before, and my little brothers 
ried. Mother lay down, and I put some rags 
n her to keep her warm, because she said her 
‘ead ached so bad. When it got dark, my two 
\ttle brothers laid down and I put some things 
ver them; and I got some rags to put under 
‘hem too, and then Isat up to watch. By-and- 
‘y @ policeman came along, and then he went 
‘way and got another one, and they lifted her 
ipand put her in a cart, and took us all here. 
fother didn’t want to leave the yard. She said 
» the policeman that she wanted to stay where 
she was,” 

This is but one paragraph from the dread book 
t city life, and yet how suggestive is the inci- 
tent! It tells us how much work there is to 
\oimour great cities—work, not only for the 
raunicipal authorities, but for the clergy, for the 
tity, for men of means and men of leisure, for 
idividuals as well as for associations. Home 
harities are not sufficiently thorough and sys- 
‘omatic. The heathen and the poor are at our 
very doors—mutely appealing for help. Let us 
‘ot be understood as casting any reflection on 
1o08se noble men and women who furnish the 
veans, and on those noble men and women who 
o forth to the uttermost parts of the earth to 
carry the bread of life arid the blessings of civ- 
‘zation. Let their work of charity and grace 
» on—but yet let us not neglect the home claim- 
nts for our exertions. There are thousands, in 
very great city, already engaged in this great 
nd glorious work—let us strengthen their hands, 
well their numbers, and aid their labors. We 
annot—we well know it—we cannot banish pov- 
cty and crime, but we can lessen it. Every one 
an do something—and together, a vast amount 
f good can be accomplished. If those who are 
.ble to devote time and money to such an object, 
ind who are yet lukewarm and inactive, will 
ouse up to the work, the record of the future 
ill be very different from the record of the past. 
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IMPORTANT MOVEMENT IN MAINE. 
The people of Maine are waking up in view 
f their position and prospects, and a strong me- 
‘.0rial has been presented to the Legislature, 
urging the adoption of a liberal railroad and 
vanufacturing policy on the part of the govern- 
\ent, in order to keep pace with the other New 
England States, to arrest the retrogradation of 
ome portions, and to develop the vast natural 
vealth of their territory. 
In 1850, Maine had one-third more persons 
agaged in agriculture than Massachusetts— 
hile the population of the former was 583,169, 
nd that of the latter 994,514. The real estate 
f Massachusetts was valued in the year 1850 at 
349,129,932; that of Maine, in the same year, 
t $64,336,110. In manufactures, the mechanic 
irts, commerce and trade, Massachusetts em- 
loyed more than four times as many as Maine, 
‘f free male population above the age of fifteen 
ears. The capital employed in manufactures 
1 Massachusetts in 1850, was $83,357,642 to 
14,700,452 in Maine; and the product of that 
ear in Massachusetts was $151,137,145 to 
23,664,135 in Maine. The aggregate value of 
he property of Massachusetts in that year was 
573,342,286 to $122,777,571 in Maine. In the 
ear 1856, according to the report of the Secre- 
wry of the Treasury of the United States, the 
zgregate value of the property of Massachusetts 
as $597,936,995, while that of Maine was 
131,128,186. 
The memorialists urge the Legislature to 
pen up lines of railway to the Lower Provinces 
id into the region of the State lands. They 
gue as follows : 
Build a line of railway from Bangor to Calais, 
id extend another line to Fish River, with a 
anch to Houlton and Woodstock, and the his- 
ry of Maine is changed. The fertile valleys 
ing in the basins of the Penobscot, the St. 
roix and St. John, will at once attract emi- 
rants, and the eastern portion of the State 
ould retain the population which at present it 
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is constantly sending out to the new territories of 
the West. The vast public domain, now lying 
unoccupied and neglected, would soon become 
valuable ; and instead of our aiding the sale of | 
lands on the Illinois Central Railway, our popu- 
lation would remain with us and occupy our own 
territory. Manufacturing industry follows the 
line of the railway, and the water power of the 
Penobscot, the St. Croix and the Aroostook will 





become as valuable as that of the Androscoggin. 
The entire basin of the St. John, within our 
State, is the limestone formation, capable of pro- 
ducing cereals, Its market is now at home, on 
account of the great cost of transportation ; and 
even this market is cut off when the lumbering 
business is depressed. This accounts for the 
present emigration from the rich soil and beauti- 
ful lands of the Aroostook and the Allegash. 
Open a railway to Fish River, and the county of 
Aroostook will be as densely populated as the 
county of Kennebec. 

Without going into an examination of the va- 
rious arguments which influence our judgment 
in this matter, we beg leave at once to make the 
proposition that the State take measures to open 
up these lands for settlement and sale, and give 
farther encouragement to manufacturing. To 
do this in such a manner as to secure the great- 
est possible benefit to the people of the State, 
the Legislature must take the initiative. 

The public lands are at this time of but little 
pecuniary value, compared with their intrinsic 
worth; while by a wise economy, and a compre- 
hensive State policy, they may be made valuable 
as a source of revenue, and abundantly pay the 
expense of opening them to a market. 

To reach this result, the State should survey 
and locate the lines of railway above indicated, 
and should loan its credit toa moderate sum in 
aid of their completion. To do this, we are 
aware, will require a change in the Constitution 
of the State; but this, we believe, will be cheer- 
fully voted by the people. We believe, too, that 
the sale of lands lying in proximity to the pro- 
posed lines of railway would bring a sum fally 
adequate to discharge any liability the State 
might thus incur. 
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TERRIBLE POISON! 

People in the habit of drinking spirituous 
liquors are hardly aware of the amount of poi- 
son they swallow, with every glass taken into 
their stomachs. A gentleman of New Bedford 
has analyzed whiskey obtained from several 
liquor shops of that city, and found large quan- 
tities of strychnine in each. A well-known phy- 
sician in Salem, and another in this city, have 
made similar tests, and with the same results. 
One thousand gallons of impure and adulterated 
spirits are sold for each gallon that may be 
called pure, or which is what it purports to be. 
These liquids ate prepared so cunningly, as to 
deeeive the taste of any one; but the terribly 
poisonous draught once in the system, is sure to 
produce its fearful effect. It may not be sudden, 
but it is inevitable. In times past, when spirits 
were far less adulterated, man could drink more 
freely, and with less fatal results; but now-a-days 
the poisonous ingredients are more active, more 
fully used, and the shocking results are more 
numerous and decisive. A New York chemist 
purchased, a short time since, twenty samples of 
spirits of various kinds, brandy, gin, whiskey 
and wine, at as many different drinking saloons, 
in respectable parts of the city, and by actual 
chemical tests, produced from these samples 
seven different active poisons, which had been in- 
troduced to imitate the effect and taste of pure 
spirits! Will not people be warned by these 
indisputable evidences of poison and deceit ? 











LONGEVITY IN DUXBURY, MASS. 


A correspondent of the Journal communicates 
some cases of longevity in the town of Duxbury, 
worth mentioning. He notes the recent death of 
Capt. Reuben Drew, aged 90 years and 4 months. 
There also died, lately, Mr. James Weston, 94 
years, 7 months. Capt. Drew leaves one brother 
and four sisters, whose respective ages are as fol- 
lows: 88 years, 86 years 8 months, 77 years 
9 months, 75 years 5 months, and 73 years—a 
total of 491 years 2 months, in a family of six. 
Not a death has occurred in the family for 33 
years. A number of persons are still living in 
the town past the age of 85 years, and some few 
upwards of 90. Among the latter is Capt. 
Henry Chandler, nearly 93, who is remarkably 
active, and walks to and from church every Sun- 
day in pleasant weather—nearly two miles. There 
is one female in the almshouse whose age, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, is 107 years. She 
retains her faculties to a remarkable degree. 


Tue Lerrer anp THE Spririt.—A country 
editor received a remittance, with the request to 
“send the paper as long as the money lasted.” 
He indulged in a bit of a “spree” the next 
week, got broke, and respectfully announced to 
his subscriber that, according to his own terms, 
his subscription was out. 

————-+ 202 > 

Tue Porcuase or Mt. Vernon.—William 
L. Yancey, of Alabama, is to address the people 
of Montgomery in favor of the Mt. Vernon 
fund, for which Mr. Everett is laboring, and it is 
probable that William C. Preston, of South Car- 
olina, may also speak in the same cause. 

———-- «oem > — 

Hixpoo Marriaces.—Several Hindoo wid- 
ows have been lately married, instead of burning 
themselves at the funerals of the “dear de- 
parteds.” When a husband has left a “ pile,” it 
is far better to spend it than be consumed by it. 

——— 

Great Pusiication.—Fifty volumes of hith- 
erto unpublished letters of Napoleen the Great 
are now being published in Paris by Napoleon 
the Little. It will cost the treasury $20,000. 








A Brave Man.—One who isn’t afraid to 


wear old clothes until he is able to pay for 
new. 





Goop Apvice.—It is better to suspend an 


opinion than to be compelled to retract an 
assertion. 
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HOW TO PRODUCE SLEEP. 

There are few persons who have not been occa- 
sionally sufferers from inability to sleep, crying 
“sleep, O gentle sleep!’ with the king in the 
play, and envying the happy facility of the sailor 
boy to drop into forgetfulness on the rude surge 
of a tempestuous sea. Sometimes this inability 
is the effect of disease; but more generally, of 
mental pre-occupation and excitement, produced 
by the events of the day, or intense application 
to a particular study. The mind seems to be 
chained to one thought. We would banish it, 
but we cannot. We close our eyes, we open 
them, we look about, we look steadily at one 
point, we turn over, we turn back, we resolve 
we will not think of the matter any longer, but 
do what we may, the one thought retains its 
place and hold, and still presses with the weight 
of lead upon apparently the same point of the 
brain. How to procure sleep in these circum- 
stances is a question which has occupied the at- 
tention of numerous physiologists, from Galen 
down to the author of “‘ The Anatomy of Sleep,” 
Edward Binns, M.D. The latest remedy for 
involuntary watchfulness has recently been com- 
municated to the public through the Mobile 
Advertiser. The writer says that with him it 
has never failed ; and he makes it known for the 
benefit of those who, like himself, have suffered 
previously from want of ‘sleep o’nights.”” 

“The great point to be gained, in order to se- 
cure sleep, is escape from thought—especially 
from that clinging, tenacious, imperious thought, 
which, in most cases of wakefulness, has posses- 
sion of the mind. I always effect this by the 
following simple process: I turn my eyeballs 
as far to the right or left, or upward, or down- 
ward, as I can without pain, and then commence 
rolling them slowly, with that divergence from a 
direct line of vision around in their sockets, and 
continue doing this until—I fall asleep, which 
occurs generally within three minutes and always 
within five atmost. The immediate effect of this 
procedure differs from that of any other of which 
lever heard, to procure sleep. It not merely 
diverts thought into a new channel, but actually 
suspends it. 

“Since I became aware of this, I have en- 
deavored innumerable times, while thus rolling 
my eyes, to think upon a particular subject, and 
even upon that which before kept me awake, but 
I could not. As long as they were moving 
round, my mind was ablank. If any one doubts 
this, let him try the experiment for himself. I 
wish he would; let him pause just here and 
make it. I venture to assure him that if he 
makes it in good faith, in the manner described, 
the promise of ‘a penny for his thoughts,’ or for 
each of them, while the operation is in progress, 
will add very little to his wealth. Such being its 
effect, we cannot wonder that it should bring 
sleep to a nervous and wakeful man at night. 
The philosophy of the matter is very simple. A 
suspension of thought is to the mind what a sus- 
pension of travel or labor is to a weary body. It 
enjoys the luxury of rest; the strain upon its 
faculties removed, it falls asleep as naturally as 
the farmer in his chair after toiling all day in his 
fields.” 


—_—_——_+ ocee-9—_—__—_——_ 
NEXT WEEK! 

In our next number, we shall complete the 
admirable original story now publishing, entitled 
“The Phantom of the Sea,” and in the same 
number will be commenced a most remarkable 
and peculiar tale, by Dr. J. H. Roninson, written 
expressly for “‘ The Flag of our Union,” entitled : 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING DICK: 


. —oR,— 
A HERO IN HUMBLE LIFE. 
A Story of our own Times. 


Dr. Robinson is too well known to our read- 
ers, to require us to preface his story by large 
promises; but we will say that “ Good-for- 
nothing Dick” is the most curious and enter- 
taining story he has ever furnished for us. It 
will be fully illustrated, and cannot fail to en- 
hance the already extended fame of the author. 
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Soper Seconp Tuovcuts.—The acquittal 
of Mrs. Cunningham, of New York, charged 
with the murder of Dr. Burdell, shows the im- 
portance of a suspension of opinion. Had 
Lynch law, instead of judge and jury law, pre- 
vailed in New York, Mrs. Cunningham and 
Eckel would have lost their lives the day after 
the murder. 
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Coot Covrace.— ‘Mr. Smith, I wish to 
speak to you privately. Permit me to take you 
apart fora few moments.” Smith (who isn’t 
in the least frightened )—“ Certainly, sir, if you'll 
promise to put me together again.” ‘This is equal 
to Gabriel Ravel, who had the courage to play 
“ in three pieces.” 


e+ — 

Lawyers In Avustratia.—The legal pro- 
fession seems to thrive in Australia There «re 
80 barristers and 260 attorneys. Some of the 
attorneys make $70,000 a year—others “‘ne’er a 
red;” not “nary red,” as the illiterate and unre- 
fined say. 
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Iveprrate Asy_um.—An effort is being made 
to establish an asylum for the medical and moral 
treatment of inebriates, in New York. It is 
said that $32,000 have been subscribed, and 

$18,000 more are wanted. 
a 
Wirticism.—Voltaire, speaking of the exe- 
cution of Admiral Byng by the English, said it 
was well enough for them to kill an admiral, 

now and then, “to encourage the others.” 
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Mepicat Joxe.—A medical gentleman says 
that those ladies who make it a business to 
trouble dry-goods clerks and never buy anything, 
ought to be called counter irritants. 

Supmagine Tevecrarn.— The London 
Times thinks the Atlantic telegraph will prove 
a failure. Perhaps not, Mr. Thunderer. 





Jexny Lixp.—This noble woman is the 





happy mother of another little nightingale. 
















EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Courts of law are created to punish the sinner, 
but also to protect the sinless. 

The prisoners who revolted at Sing Sing were 
punished by severe shower-bathing. 

The wreck of the Genesee suspension bridge 
has been sold for $1850—it cost $27,000. 

Can any of our readers inform us how the 
mouths of rivers can be larger than their heads ? 

The queen and a majority of the people of 
England prefer Montreal as the capital of Canada. 

Recently at Havana, coolies brought $400 a 
head, wholesale, though the supply was large. 

A beautiful young woman died in New York 
in consequence of her hooped skirts catching fire. 

A clergyman at a late marriage substituted 
“lady and gentleman ” for “man and woman.” 

The city of New Bedford has appropriated 
$3000 for the celebration of the 4th of July. 

The past winter in Oregon was the stormiest 
and snowiest ever before known. 

A horse was sold in Mason, N. H., not long 
since, for $1850, which cost $100. 

It is asserted that there is quite a respectable 
volcano in Pigeon Mountain, Georgia. 

Every arrival from Utah brings intelligence of 
“saintly ” fraud, force, indecency and cruelty. 

The public squares in Philadelphia are locked 
up at half past 7 P. M., “airly” candle-light. 

He declares himself guilty who defends him- 
self before accusation. 

A young lady of sixteen is about to marry 
Marshal Pelissier, who is sixty, sure. 

No man on a death-bed ever regretted any act 
of self-denial or benevolence done by himself. 

In China, the stage and the temple are on good 
terms, and the priests themselves hire players. 

Lies are hiltless swords, which cut the hand 
that wields them. 

Peace is the evening star of the soul, and vir- 
tue is its sun, and the two are never far apart. 

The Count de Pontecoulant, a French amateur 
sailor, named his yacht the “ Lively Yankee.” 

We always overrate the happiness “of others, 
and underrate the means of ourown. 




































AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SKLLL. 

Americans are making their mark in every 
part of the world. They produce many new and 
important inventions, and finish their work bet- 
ter and faster than any men of any nation. The 
United States have astonished the Old World 
with Colt’s pistols, Hobbs’s locks, reaping ma- 
chines, fast-sailing yachts and clipper ships. If 
we turn to the official reports of the export trade 
of the United States, we shall find that foreign 
nations, especially England, receive our butter, 
cheese, tobacco, cotton, New England ice, and 
innumerable articles, including ‘Yankee No- 
tions,” which always find a market everywhere. 
The genius of Young America is destined to 
shine in every part of the world. England— 
proud and powerful as she is—has been slow to 
acknowledge the value of American industrial 
skill, but she now kneels at the confessional. 
She has recently ordered from this country 
printing-presses to throw off her newspapers 
faster than her own slow machinery. This is 
indeed a triumph. Russia, too, isolated and 
proud, bows down before American industrial 
skill. We read that all the English workmen 
and engineers in Russian government employ- 
ment have received notice that their services will 
not be required after the term of their present 
engagements, and it is intended to replace them 
by Americans throughout all the Imperial arsen- 
als and factories. This is not the first time that 
Russia has recognized American industrial skill. 
These flattering signs should encourage all our 
artisans. 


_—_ Hoorn + 
THE NUMBER THREE. 

The number three has a mysterious sanctity. 
The ancients had three great gods, Jupiter, Nep- 
tune and Pluto; Diana had three names and 
three conditions; there were three judges in the 
infernal regions, three times three Muses, three 
Graces, three Sybils, three Sirens, three Hesper- 
ides, three Destinies, three Parcw, three Furies, 
three Gorgons, three Harpies, three Horatii, three 
Curiatii, etc. In Christendom we have the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Three is a magic factor 
in incantations : 


‘Thrice to mine, and thrice to thine, 
And thrice again to make up nine.” 


Numero deus impare gaudet—though it must 
be added, that mortals generally look out for 
number one. 
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Tue Dear anv Dump.—A class of deaf 
mutes meet each Sunday in the vestry the Rev. 
Mr. Kirk’s church in this city to study the 
Scriptures. The class was organized in October, 
1851, and consisted then of only seven members. 
This little band of brothers and sisters has had 
additions to it from time to time, until now it 
numbers some forty members, in regular attend- 
ance. Mr. Marshof Roxbury, a graduate of the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum of Hartford, conducts 
the services. 
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Sunpay 1n Paris.—The Sabbath in Paris is 
the day par excellence for festivals, parades and 
shows of all kinds, and we are sorry to say that 
some of our most sober-faced American travellers 
are among the most forward to avail themselves 
of the local license. 

Coxt’s Arms.—A paper in describing the 
cradle manufactured for Col. Colt’s baby, out of 
the wood of the charter oak, says it has Col. 
Colt’s arms engraved upon it. We suppose the 
colonel’s ‘‘arms ”’ are revolvers. 





Fotiow1ne Suit.—In London they are in the 
habit of skinning cats alive, as the fur is much 
better when thus obtained, and sundry brutes 
have introduced the fashion into New York. 
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Humorous —Mrs. Partington of the Satarday 
Evening Gazette says if she should ever be cast 
away at sea, she prefers to have the catastrophe 
happen in the “‘ Bay of Biscuits.” 





Yayxeez Doopre.—In a remote corner of 
Lapland, Bayard Taylor was delighted by hear- 
ing the strains of this national air. 


near the 
representation of the Falls of Montmorenci. 


clipper for the search o! 
given the command to Capt. McClintock. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“The Jewelled Talisman: or, The Puritan and Cava 
lier.’ A story of the time of Charles II. By Mrs. Cano- 
ung Orne A graphic delineation of life scenes in the 
days of the Puritans 

“ Spring,”’ verses by Ertan M Hatpine. 

“ Weematoo, the Indian Princess,”’ a tale of Mount 
Wachusett, by Frances M. Cursesro’. 

“A Glance at the Ruins of Pestum,”’ by Francis A 


AGE. 
“The Eve before the Bridal,” stanzas by Saran A. 
NoweLt. 
> “The First and Last Quarrel,’ a story by Joun Ross 
nx. 
“ Unrest,”’ a poem by James FRANKLIN Fitts. 
“ Romance in Low Life,” a tale by Mrs. J. D. Batpwin. 
* Remembered Melodies,” lines by OnviLte Pearsse. 
** Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A fine series of views Cobos po striking scenes in 
Canada, giving, first, a picture of an Indian pilot steering 


a steamer down the Rapids of the River St. Lawrence; 
second, a steamer also descending the same Rapids ; third, 
view of the City of Quebec: fourth, view of the City of 
ia perl fifth. picture of the celebrated Victoria Bridge ; 
sixth, 


view of & ers descending Long Sault Rapids ; 
on River St. Lawrence, and eighth, a 


Views in Brooklyn, N. ¥.—showing the Church of the 


Pilgrims; the City Hospital; Fulton Street, from the 


Ferry; picture of the City from the foot of Wall Street, 
New York; U. 8. Navy Yard; and the Packer Institate. 


Portrait of Captain J. W. Watkins. 
View of Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
Interior of a Temple in Cashmere, India, with the pic- 


ture of a native operating a Praying Wheel. 
Representation of the State Capitol at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 


in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


0G One copy of the Fiaa, and one copy of the Picro- 


RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Ltems. 


The Duchess of Gloucester, the last surviving 


daughter of George III., died April 30. 


urchased an Aberdeen 
her lost husband, and 


Lady Franklin has 


According to the English Board of Trade re- 


turns, the exports for March show an increase of 
over £1,000,000, compared with the same month 
last year. 


The Chevalier de Sekl, one of the function- 
aries attached to the Ministry of Commerce at 
Vienna, blew out his brains a few days back in 


consequence of heavy loss by Bourse speculations. 


The Emperor of Japan intends to have the 
mines on his realm worked in a scientific way, 
and to that end has requested the Dutch govern- 
ment in India to send him a trustworthy Euro- 
pean engineer. 

The French Emperor reviewed several regi- 
ments that are about to quit the garrison of Paris. 
After the filing past, the Imperial Prince was 
taken in front of the troops in a carriage, and 
held up to the soldiers by his nurse. 

Orders have been given to a well-known Span- 
ish firm in London to purchase timber for the 
building of three frigates and a schooner. These 
vessels will be propelled by screws, and the en- 
gines are to be constructed by first-rate engineers. 

The English Ministry and the India Com- 
pany have reversed the project for carrying the 
telegraph wire from Constantinople to India by 
way of the Red Sea. It is now decided that the 
wire shall follow the line of the railway of the 
Euphrates. 

General Todtleben, accompanied by several 
Russian officers, lately visited the Hotel des In- 
valides, Paris, where he was received with much 
courtesy by the staff of thatestablishment. The 
general, who speaks French fluently, conversed 
with several invalids who had served in the 
Crimea. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Self-love often makes us mistake our theories 
for our principles. 

Learning only renders a want of common 
sense the more conspicuous. 

The world makes us talkers, but solitude 
makes us thinkers. 


A man seldom affects to despise the world, 
unless the world is regardless of him. 


Those who are in the habit of making them- 
selves “ all honey,” are apt to be troubled by the 
flies. 

The man who denounces whistling throws 
stones at hilarity, and would rob June of its 
roses. 


Knowledge is proud that he has learned so 
much; Wisdom is humble that he knows no 
more. 


No mind is well balanced, either morally or 
intellectually, which cannot enjoy a certain 
degree of solitude. 

Abundance is trouble—want, a misery—hon- 
or, a burden, and advancement, dangerous—but 
competency, happiness. 

Eccentricity, for the most part, consists in 
nothing more than following one’s own tastes 
and not submitting it to the government of others. 

If reputation robberies were as faithfully de- 
tailed and industriously published as are those 
depredations which are committed upon property, 
what a picture of human vice and turpitude 
would be daily presented to us. 

Men who complain of the miseries of this life, 
are, for the most part, such as are unwilling to 
practise self-denial or submit to those rules of 
their animal and moral economy upon which 
salutary and uniform happiness is founded. 








a 


Soker’s Budget. 


Why is a pawnbroker like a drunkard? Be- 
cause he takes the pledge and cannot keep it. 

The way to make water taste better than 
champagne is to eat salt fish about six hours 
before imbibing it. 

What is the difference between killed soldiers 
and repaired garments? Ans.—The former are 
dead men, and the latter are men-ded (dead). 

“T have passed through great hardships,” as 
the schooner said after sailing through a fleet of 
iron steamships. 

Punch says: “ Last week, when the east wind 
was at its sharpest, a nursery-maid, walking with 
her charge in the Regent’s Park, had a remark- 
able fine baby cut into twins.” 

A chicken fancier is trying to get up anew 
race of pullets by crossing weather-cocks with 
Shanghai hens. We shall watch his success 
with much interest. This is a progressive age. 
Rope walks will yet be made to trot. 

It is a question whether being called “ the son 
of a gun”’ should not rather be taken as a com- 
pliment than as a term of abuse, as it is well- 
known that no gun is good for anything unless it 
descends in a straight line from a good stock. 

A western orator haranguing his audience on 
the vast extent and overwhelming population of 
the American Republic, exclaimed, by way of 
climax: “ Faneuil Hall was its cradle, but whar 
shall we find timber enough for its coffin ?” 

“If I am not at home from the party to-night 
at ten o’clock,” said a husband to his better and 
bigger half “don’t wait for me.” “ That I 
wont,” replied the lady, significantly—“I wont 
wait, but I'll come for yoa!”’ The gentleman 
returned at ten o’clock precisely. 
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Quill and Scissors. 


The individual who gained the prize £4000 
at the March drawing of the shares issued by the 
city of Paris, for the loan of improvements, was 
ascavenger. His wife had always desired that 
he should possess a higher and more cleanly 
calling. en she heard of his unlooked for 
fortune, she fell dead of extreme joy. Her hus- 
band was less affected by his luck, and he has 
bought the stock and good will of a perfumer. 


A learned man of Naples once occupied him- 
self for two years in writing an enormous me- 
moir in order te prove that the ancients were 
unacquainted with the use of glass for window» ; 
and fifteen days after the publication of his fol, 
a house was discovered in Pompeii, all ‘the win 
dows of which were paned with glass. 

By a parliamentary return recently issued, it 
appears that the total number of cotton, woolen, 
worsted, flax, and silk factories subject to the 
factories act in the United Kingdom, 18 5117; 
and the total number of persons employed in the 
different factories is 682,496, of which 409,360 
are females. 

A boy in one of the public schools of Newark, 
N. J., was whipped lately by the teacher, who 
held his head downward between his knees, 
while he inflicted the punishment. The holding 
the head downward created a rush of blood to 
the head, causing brain fever, and death a few 
days afterwards. 

The National Intelligencer has an interesting 
= from Lieut. Brooke, of the navy, upon the 
“Ocean Telegraph,” in which, after discussing 
the difficulties of the undertaking, the opinion is 
expressed that should the present cable not be 
successfully laid, the eventual accomplishment of 
this great enterprise can scarcely be doubted. 

The Houston (Texas) Age of Commerce 
announces that a commercial house in that city 
have just received from the Indian Reserve above 
Fort Belknap, eleven thousand dozen dressed 
skins. These skins are all prepared by the 
Camanches and friendly Indians in the Reserve. 

The Marion (O.) Republican says that the 
men engaged in getting out gravel for the B. and 
Ta, Railroad Coapuny, have exhumed two 
hundred and twenty-four Indian skeletons. The 
ornaments and war impiements form quite a 
museum. : 


The fuilures in the United States during the 
year 1856, were 2700; their debts are estimated 
to have,been miore than $50,000,000, and the loss 
to the creditors is $40,000,000. Our laws for 
the collection of debts are not worth a farthing. 

The State Normal University of Illinois has 
been located at Bloomington. The contesting 
point was Peoria, the offer of which was $50,000 
cash and $30,000 in real estate. Bloomington 
subscribed $95,000 cash and $45,000 in real 
estate. 

The Universalisis of Cambridge, Henry county, 
Ill., being without a minister, have commenced 
holding meetings on the Sabbath which they con- 
duct themselves—reading a sermon, as they can- 
not at present procure the services of a regular 
preacher. 





lege, Wisconsin. More than thirty students have 
met with a change of heart, and a majority of 
them are purposing to enter the Christian 
ministry. 

The basquine is a lady’s outer garment of a 
new style. Jt much resembles a gentleman’s 
single-breasted frock without any collar, and with 
full skirt to cover the hoops. 

A company of firemen recently took a train of 
cars from Memphis to Savannah, a distance of 
750 miles, which was performed without change 
of cars in fifty-two hours, 

A member of the Rey. Dr. Phillips's church, 
New York, has contributed $30,000 to endow a 
Professorship in the College of New Jersey, at 
Princeton. 

The area of the State of Iowa is ascertained 
by recent calculations and surveys to be 56,080 
square miles, or 5166 square miles larger than 
had been supposed. 

Mr. Allen Hiscock of Princeton, IIL, died re- 
cently from the effects of chloroform, taken to 
assuage the pain caused by a violent toothache. 


John Thain of New Salem, dug a parsnip from 
his garden this spring, which measured over five 
feet im length. 

The Vincennes Gazette says there will be an 
abundant crop of peaches in that section of 
Indiana 

In Dresden, Ohio, the pigs die so fast, that 
from one distillery they burned 100 carcasses at 
one time. 

A firm in Cincinnati has shipped 150 ready 
made houses to the West this spring. 

There is considerable emigration this spring 
from Nova Scotia to Minnesota. 
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rriages, 
In this city, by Rey. Mr. Stowe, Mr. John B. Ford to 
Miss Margaret Cunningham. 

By Rev. Mr. King, Mr John F. Blaisdell to Miss Caro- 
line E. Tates. 

By Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. Otis H. Pecker to Miss Har- 
riet &. Scotchler. 

By Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Albert L. Dodge to Miss Ba- 
rah A. Austin. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. William Davis to Miss Anna 
Mahan 

Ky Rev. Mr. Chapin, Mr. Freeman Hunnewell to Miss 
Etizabeth McLay. 

By Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. Ezra RK. Dunham to Mise 
Mercy Ann Bartlett 

At Chaflestown, by Rev. Mr. Miles, Mr. Charles C. 
Stevens to Mixe Martha © Tukey. 

At Koxbury, by Kev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Theodore A. 
Samp+o:. to Miss Mary A. Madigan 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr Bulfinch, Mr. Lather Spear 
to Mrs. Mary Peakes, of Koxbury. 

At Medford. by Kev. Mr. Braman, Mr. Sumner Taylor 
to Miss Sarah Jackeon. 

At Lyun, by Rev. Dr. Cook, Mr. Willard 8. Newhall, of 
Saugus, t Miss Sarah 8. Reed 

At Suiem, by Kev. Dr. Briggs, Dr. Robert J. Saunders 
to Miss Susan F. Davia. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr Paulson, Mr. Curtis 
Munsey to Mies Hiizabeth Place. 

At Wert Newbury, by Kev. Mr. Herbert, Mr. George 
Hobbs to Miss Eunice M. E. Plummer. 

At Nantucket, by Rev. Mr. Gorham, Mr. Charles BE. 
Snow to Miss Emily Jane Carpenter. 























Mrs. Elizabeth Brinley, of Tyngsboro’, 76; Mrs. Kiisabeth 
Mainke, 46; Mr. William Armetrong, 61; Mrs. Mary Aon 
Hovey ; Mrs. Avis ag es 76; Mr. Thomas Atkins, 43 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Edgarton, of Bhirley, 
34; Mr. 8.G Bruce, 39 

At West Roxbury, Mr George W. Whittemore, 27. 

At Dorchester, John Holden, Eaq., 86 

At Cambridge, Miss Sarah Varker, 91; Mra. Klim Au- 
gusta Dresser, 28 

At Chelsea, Mre. Hannah H. York. 58 

At Brighton, Mre. Eliza M Wright, 26. 

At Maiden, Widow Sophia Carey, late of Amesbury, 62 

At Melrose, Mrs. Hannah Harrington, 

At Lynn. Mr. Andrew MOracken 59; Miss Lacy New- 
hall, 67 

At Salem, Mre Desire Needham Dean, 82; Miss M 
Louisa Cloutman, 45; Mrs. Honora Shea, 36; Capt Ed- 
ward D Winn. 49 

At Quiney, Mr. John F. Lineoin, 40 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Amands Babson, 44; Capt. E. Da- 
vis, 36. 

At Newbury port, Mrs Alice Merrill, 

At Saliesbary. Mr Levi Gove, 27 

At Oxford, Mr. Ebenezer Brown. 78 

At Hast Douglass, Miss Adaiett K. Hill, 18. 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Judith P Warren, 40; Mr. Minot 
Reed. 49. 

At Northampton, Mrs Lydia Bartlett, 0; Mrs. Hae 
riette F. Whitehouse. 2] 

At Dover N.H. Mr. Benjamin Kelley. % 

At Hancock, N. H., Widow Susannah Gates, 100 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE FAIRY OF THE HEART. 


BY GEORGE BE. PLACE. 


Hast heard, how in the fabling times 
Of old, by lonely wandering flood, 
Or caverned in deep mountain mines, 
Or hollowed tenant of the wood, 
Dwelt elves, with subtle powers endowed, 
Confounding Nature's simpler law 
Of slow-disposing fates, allowed 
What man’s volition deemed to draw; 
Peculiar favored, for ’tis said, 
Choice were th’ allotments of their art; 
And Kappy he, whose favor led 
The tact that opened to their heart. 


Breathed but the wish, invoking golda— 
At once the mighty fortune came; 
Or power assumed, or fame— behold! 
Blazed far the glory of their name. 
Confined not to a favored few, 
In the disposals of its art, 
A fairy, though unfelt, there is, 
That dwells in every human heart : 
With ready talisman invites, 
But the volition of the mind, 
Expressed with firmness, then delights 
The faith with the results assigned. 


What though this talisman employed, 
Grants not such wonders to the sense, 
Yet the results, not less enjoyed, 
A happy issue can dispense. 
No isolated wish awakes 
The magic of this spirit’s power, 
But action, parallel, partakes 
The unfailing issues of its dower. 


0 youth! with ardor set abroach 
Upon the road to wealth or fame, 
Retarded in thy fair approach, 

Do circumstances waive thy claim? 
And dubious seems the arduous way? 
And thy presuming hopes decline? 

Invoke this power; again the ray 
Of hope’s resuming light shall shine. 


This spirit breathed among the crowd,— 
At once the mighty cities rise,— 
The valley swells,—the mountain bowed, 
Recedes, and o’er the levelled road, 
The thundering car impetuous flies. 


Wouldst thou this magic learn, that grants 
Such full, auspicious gifts to man? 

This magic spirit is—Tae WILL; 
Its potent talisman—I can. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE PIONEER. 
AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON. 


eee ‘ 
BY WILLIAM EARLE BINDER. 


In one of the prettiest of the many pretty 
vine-clad villages of France, early one evening 
in the month of June, 1796, two young persons 
were seated side by side in a beautiful and artis- 
tically constructed arbor, in an elegant and ex- 
tensive garden, attached to a very superior and 
elaborately finished cottage residence. Now we 
shall not describe either the one or the other— 
that is, particularly—but content ourselves with 
saying that they were all, house, garden, arbor 
and occupants, very handsome, and very French. 

Of the young people in the arbor we must 
necessarily say a little something further; not 
about their fine appearance, however, though 
they were both astonishingly handsome ; but 
concerning their parentage and position. 

Blanche Bouillon and Edouard Wumser were 
lovers, as the reader will very naturally infer. 
Blanche would be eighteen the July following, 
and Edouard twenty a few months later. And 
while the father of the former—her mother being 
dead a number of years—was a man of consid- 
erable wealth, the mother of the latter—his only 
surviving parent—occupied exactly the other 
extreme. But for Edouard, whose only capital, 
however, was his strong arm and stout heart, 
Widow Wumser would long before have been a 
burthen to the parish. 

Edouard, though gracefully limbed, was as 
strong as a lion, and as fearless and brave as he 
was muscular. Everybody liked him, and more 
than everybody, Blanche Bouillon. What to 
her were the overflowing coffers of her father? 
Or the empty purse, comparatively speaking, of 
the man she loved? Nothing! She was a true 
woman, and ever with such “love levels” all 
distinctions, except of course, those of honesty 
and dishonesty. She loved Edouard with all her 
heart, and that was a great deal, something that 
he should have been proud and thankful for. It 
was not every man who was so loved, and by 
such a being. 

And he was proud and thankful, and with his 
rich heart—for the heart may be rich in noble 
feelings and imperishable affection, however poor 
its possessor may be—he paid back the principal 
of her love, with interest, and compound inter- 
est. Still there was a thick shadow always 
looming up before them, darkening their path, 
even when the bright sun shone the brightest : 
the shadow of a parent’s disapproval. 

It was with them just as with countless others, 
as it always has been, and doubtless always will 
be. One William Shakspeare, with a remarkable 
knowledge of such matters, has truly said : 


‘Ah me! for aught that ever I could reaé, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


The case of Edouard and Blanche illustrated 
the poet’s saying. They did love truly, and as 
certainly as they did, so surely the current of 
their young affections flowed among the shoals 
and quicksands. 

Blanche’s father had commenced the “ battle 
of life” at quite an early age, and commenced it 
poor, superlatively poor. With him it was then, 
from first to last, ‘Get money.” In pursuance 
of that object he was neither very scrupulous, 
nor very conscientious. As is quite frequently 
the case, wherefore we will not pretend to say, 
his wealth increased daily, and with a rapidity 
that was truly amazing. 

At a suitable age he married, not for any par- 
ticular love of womankind, but only because it 
was necessary, and because the exigencies of 
every day life demanded it. 

After the lapse of several years, pretty Blanche 
was ushered into the world, and after the lapse 
of afew more, the mother was called out of it. 
Neither event, however, produced any consider- 








able emotion in the husband and father. His 
were not over refined or very sensitive feelings, 
and of neither mother or daughter made he an 
idol. He thought too much of himself, or too 
little of anything, for that. 

At Madame Bouillon’s death, Blanche, child 
as she was, took her mother’s place in the house- 
hold, and everything went on the same as usual, 


Monsieur Bouillon was not a miser, as the 


reader may possibly at the first glance imagine. | 


He did not hoard money for the mere gratifica- 
tion of gloating over it; but on the contrary, as 
much for what it would bring as for itself. He 
liked everything handsome, everything good ; 
that is, everything good to eat, good to wear, and 
good to look on; was ridiculously fond of the 
society of rich and distinguished people, and was 
profuse in his expenditures whenever and wher- 
ever it was at all likely to be talked about. 
Poor people he did not value a straw, for, as he 
continually kept telling his daughter, there was 
nothing whatever to be gained by such associa- 
tions. Like many others, then and now, in the 
day of his prosperity he forgot his own antece- 
dents. It will be readily seen that such an indi- 
vidual was not very likely to consent to ally his 
only daughter and heiress to a poor man, 
Wealth and position were the only passports to 
his favor. 

He had long seen the intimacy which existed 
between Blanche and Edouard, and it was con- 
trary to his express and peremptory commands 
that his daughter even countenanced her lover. 
Though never a word had been mentioned to 
him concerning their attachment, he well enough 
knew of its existence, and not only used argu- 
ments and commands to thwart it, but he re- 
sorted to every other possible plan to nip the 
unprofitable and obnoxious connection. 

Edouard saw all this, for Monsieur Bouillon’s 
likes and dislikes were always legibly written 
upon his hard, uncompromising face. Besides, 
in this case, Monsieur Bouillon took especial 
pains to let the young man into the secret of his 
feelings. 

Edouard, we repeat, saw all this, and with 
right good sense took particular care to avoid 
Monsieur Bouillon, not that he really had any- 
thing to fear, or that he had any other fault than 
his poverty to dread ; but only because he did 
not see how anything but hard feelings was to be 
gained by pursuing a contrary course. 

till, in the face of all argument, contrary to 
every command, and notwithstanding the strict 
espionage to which they were subjected, Blanche 
and Edouard continued to meet, and continued 
to pour forth into each other’s bosoms, all their 
love, and fear, and anxiety. 

Now, so long as they were honest and worthy, 
and their love was of a similar character, and 
there was no more reasonable objection to their 
attachment than the worldly poverty of one of 
the parties, they were perfectly justifiable in 
disobeying the dictates of Monsieur Bouillon, 
for his dictates were prompted by anything but a 
commendable morality. 

Blanche and Edouard had been children to- 
gether, the Widow Wumser’s little box of a 
domicil was a very trifling distance in the rear of 
Monsieur Bouillon’s fine garden, and as children 
they had loved each other, though of course, 
without then being able to fathom or explain 
their peculiar feclings. As their years multiplied, 
however, the real condition of their feelings grad- 
ually dawned upon them, and one sweet sum- 
mer’s evening, in that same pretty arbor, they 
linked hands, and solemnly plighted an undying 
troth. Never since had their thoughts strayed 
from each other; but every day and every hour 
their love had grown stronger and deeper. Thus 
matters stood, June, 1796. 

Blanche had quietly stolen out to meet Ed- 
ouard, as she was in the frequent habit of doing, 
and Edouard had as quietly made his way 
through the deep garden, as he was just as fre- 
quently in the habit of doing, to meet his Blanche 
in the familiar trysting place, a spot all the more 
safe for being so near the lion’s den. 

“Edouard, I have very, very bad news to tell 
you,” murmured Blanche, burying her pretty 
face in the young man’s bosom, and sobbing as 
if her heart would break. 

“Tam very sorry, Blanche, dear, because it 
grieves you,” responded Edouard, gently caress- 
ing the weeping girl. 

Blanche continued sobbing, and after the lapse 
of a few moments the young man inquired : 

“What is it, Blanche? Let me share your 
sorrows.” : 

“Wait a moment, Edouard, and then I shall 
be able to go on,” rejoined the young girl, 
between her sobs. 

“As long as you please, Blanche, dear, your 
convenience and happiness are always first with 

With her face still buried in Edouard’s bosom, 
and her arms twined about his neck, Blanche 
sobbed it out. When she had grown calmer, 
she looked up into his face and said : 

“Edouard, I am to be married !” 

“Married!” repeated the young man, with 
every show of the most unquestionable astonish- 
ment, “ married to whom, Blanche ?” 

“Monsieur Perou.” 

“ The rich silk merchant of Paris?” 

“ Yes, Edouard.” 

“T have heard of him; but, Blanche, you will 
not desert me, will you?” 

The young man’s voice trembled, and from 
the corner of each dark eye there suddenly 
trickled down over his ruddy cheeks a great 
bright tear. 

“ Never, Edouard, never !” responded Blanche, 
nestling closer and tighter to the bosom of her 
lover. “Never shall any one call Blanche 
Bouillon wife, but you.” 

The youth pressed the fair young girl tightly 
to his broad bosom, and for a few moments both 
were silent. 

“ But, Blanche, dear, what made you say that 
you were to be married to Monsiear Perou ?” 
Edouard at lengthinquired. ‘I fancy that now 
I understand you, but I would be right certain.” 

“will try to tell you, Edouard,” responded 
Blanche, drying her eyes, and again looking up 








into her lover’s face. ‘ My father called me to 
him this morning, and said to me: ‘ Blanche, in 


| a few weeks you will be cighteen, and it is my 


wish that you shall then marry. Monsieur 


| Perou, whom you know ’—I only met him once 


in Paris, Edouard, when I was there with my 
father, and though he was handsome and rich, 


| and still young, I did not like him at all, and 
except that sometimes the young girl would steal | 
away and have a good earnest cry all by herself. | 


would not marry him, even if there were no 
Edouard to stand between him and my heart— 
‘Monsieur Perou, whom you know,’ said my 
father, ‘has written me a letter, in which he 
formally proposes an alliance with you, my 
daughter. As he isa rich gentleman, and one 
of our largest and most influential merchants, 
the honor is very great, and I shall forthwith 
return him a favorable answer.’ ” 

“ Surely, Monsieur Buillon would not be quite 
so unnatural as to promise his child in marriage 
without consulting her wishes, and to a man 
whom she did not love?” exclaimed Edouard, 
indignantly. 

“Tam afraid he would, Edouard, unless some 
better objection were urged than what he would 
term her unreasonableness.” 

“Did you not tell him, Blanche, dear, that 
you could never love Monsieur Perou?” de- 
manded the youth, with all Jove’s eagerness. 

“I was about doing so, dear Edouard, when 
he appeared instantly to comprehend what I was 
going to say, and continued sternly, ‘ Blanche, 
be careful what you tell me. I will hear of no 
other attachment, unless of equal promise. My 
son-in-law must be either rich or distinguished ; 
and if a proper man, he can’t well be the one 
without being the other. Must be, Blanche, re- 
member that. You are the only daughter and 
heiress of « rich man, and I say it proudly, for it 
is something to be proud of. Marry to please 
me, and at my death all that I possess is yours ; 
marry against my will, and not only shall you 
never touch a louis of mine, but from the mo- 
ment that you do so, my house is no longer your 
home, and I am no longer your father. Choose, 
then, girl; but remember I am_ inflexible.’ 
With these words he quitted the room. And, 
O, Edouard, I know that he meant every word 
he said.” 

“ Monsieur Bouillon is very unjust, to say the 
least,” responded the young man, deeply agi- 
tated. ‘‘ Leaving out every consideration of 
myself, he has little respect for the feelings of his 
only child, and that child a woman, to act such 
a part.” 
“ But, O, Edouard, what is to be done ?”’ mur- 
mured Blanche, anxiously. ‘I cannot marry 
Monsieur Perou, and how shall I escape it ?” 
Woman-like, the tender-hearted creature could 
but weep at the dreary prospect. 
“Be calm, Blanche, dear,” responded the 
youth, smoothing back from her fair brow the 
heavy masses of raven black hair. “ Something 
must be done, and forthwith, or doubtless Mon- 
sieur Boullion will sacrifice you to this silk 
merchant’s wealth. While we have been talking 
I have thought it over, Blanche, dear, and as a 
first step, it is necessary that I should leave this 
place immediately.” 
The young girl peered into her lover’s face 
with a mingling of wonder, astonishment and 
alarm. 
“Leave here, Edouard!” she exclaimed, at 
length, “‘ what then is to become of me? If you 
are gone I shall then have no one to look up to.” 
“Don’t be unegsy, Blanche, dear,” returned 
the young man, with an encouraging smile. “I 
don’t mean to leave you defenceless, and what- 
ever I do I will convince you is all for the best. 
But first, Blanche, dear, let me talk a little while 
of myself, and of the past, the present and the 
future. My feelings and the circumstances de- 
mand it.” 
“ Anything that you will, dear Edouard, only 
don’t say again that you shall go away.” 
“Well, well, Blanche, we will talk of that 
by-and-by,” said Edouard, gently. “ But now 
listen to me. It is needless to again repeat 
wherein consists Monsieur Bouillon’s objection 
to our attachment. We are both fully aware 
that my poverty and humble position are the 
important points at issue. These dreadful bar- 
riers removed, and I have not the least doubt but 
that I should be as acceptable as any one else. 
The knowledge of this has for a long time occa- 
sioned me much silent trouble. Not evento you, 
Blanche, dear, have I divulged what I thought 
and suffered.” 
“ Dear, dear Edouard,” murmured the young 
irl. 
ss “ And with it all, Blanche, dear,” continued 
the youth, “ I cannot but feel that I only lack the 
opportunity to achieve a position which should 
command even Monsieur Bouillon’s approbation. 
Long ago I would have departed to Paris, and 
made a venture for my fortune, but for one ob- 
stacle—my poor mother. I could not make up 
my mind to leave her. I was the only real 
friend she had, and under any circumstances a 
parting would have been very painful to us both. 
The struggle has been a hard one, but this it is 
that has held me here, and cramped all my en- 
ergies. Poor mother did not know it, for I never 
uttered a word of complaint in her presence. 
You, at least, Blanche, will believe what I say. 
Monsieur Bouillon doubtless would not, for I am 
sorry to say it, but he cannot appreciate any 
such motives. And yet even he would be com- 
pelled to admit that I have always been industri- 
ous—have always worked hard.” 
“That you have, Edouard, that you have,” 
responded the young girl, earnestly, “and though 
all the world desert you, I will never.” 
* Thanks, Blanche, dear, thanks. Still Iam 
poor and humble, and being so, I am looked upon 
as no match for Blanche Bonillon. Were it 
otherwise I might now stand forth boldly, claim 
your hand, and save you from the talons of 
Monsieur Perou.” 
“* What is to be done, Edouard ?” said Blanche, 
the words of her lover recalling again to her 
mind the commands of her father. 
“An elopement, or a clandestine marriage, 
much as you love me, Blanche, I feel you would 
not consent to, at least while other channels for 
securing our happiness are still open.” 
“No, no, no!” murmured the young girl, 
shaking her head earnestly. 








“And I honor your fair fame, and respect 
your good name too much to propose either,”’ 
continued the youth. “I would win you openly, 
fairly and honorably, Blanche, or—much as it 
would pain me—lose you forever. Monsicur 
Bouillon’s determination has now decided my 


| course, and with your assistance—of which I 


cannot but feel sure—I will yet far oatstrip 
Monsieur Peron, orany one else. Could this de- 
cision of Monsieur Bouillon’s but be evaded for 
a year or two, I feel confident that all would turn 
out well for our mutual happiness. With a 
strong arm, a determined purpose, and a knowl- 
edge of your love to cheer me on, I feel certain 
that I could raise myself to a level even with 
Monsieur Bouillon.” 

Edouard seemed to enjoy an inward gratifica- 
tion in styling Blanche’s father, Monsieur Bouil- 
lon, and it arose, doubtless, from the little respect 
that he entertained for his character as a really 
deserving man. It seemed hard for him to as- 
sociate the man and the father together, and he 
appeared to shun the attempt. 

“But, Edouard, how is it to be put off?” in- 
quired Blanche, very earnestly. ‘ My father, I 
am sure, will admit of no excuse—hear of no 
postponement.” 

“ We will not trouble him, Blanche, dear. We 
must devise some plan of which he shall have no 
knowledge. Open opposition would be little less 
than madness, therefore must we resort to some 
harmless strategy. Under present circumstances 
a trifling deception will be perfectly excusable 
—otherwise I should not propose any such 
course.” 

“ Still, Edouard, I cannot imagine how you 
will manage to turn my father from his purpose, 
he seems so determined.” 

“We will at least try, Blanche, dear. Listen 
to me now and I will tell you what I propose.” 


While the agitated and outraged lovers were 
conspiring together in the arbor, another little 
scene connected with our story was transpiring 
within the house. 

In a small apartment on the ground floor, at 
around table, was seated a man of about forty- 
five or fifty years of age. He was of medium 
height, and considerably inclined to obesity. His 
face was round, full, florid, and hard. His hair 
sandy and quite thick, except just on the top of 
the head, where it was bare and shiny. His eyes 
were small and piercing, and of a gray color, his 
nose peaked, and his lips thin and tight. And 
over the whole ensemble of the man there was a 
something—to an open-hearted, generous person 
at least—inexpressibly disagreeable, probably 
it was the shadow of that “Get money” princi- 
ple. No one would have taken that man, sitting 
there by that round table, to be the father of 
pretty Blanche, out in the arbor. And yet that 
was Monsieur Bouillon. One thing is certain, 
however, Blanche’s fine looks, and good feelings, 
came not from that source. 

“T think that will do,” muttered the pére, as 
he cast away his pen—he had been writing—and 
pushed back his chair. “Let me see—I’ll read 
it over aloud, and then I can better understand 
it.” 

Bending his eyes upon the sheet, he went on 
to read as follows : 

““My pear Monsieur Perovu :—Your very 
honorable and pleasing communication was duly 
received. That Iam delighted with your prop- 
osition I hasten to assure you ; that my daughter 
is equally delighted with it (here Monsieur 
Bouillon’s facial muscles gave a peculiar twitch) 
a may satisfy yourself at any time you please. 

hat we are deeply sensible—I speak for my 
daughter as well as for myself—of all the honor 
of an alliance with one so greatly distinguished 
in the mercantile world, admits of not the slfght- 
est doubt. Such a contingency as my daughter’s 
refusal—to which you refer—could not possibly 
occur; and I beg of you not for an instant to 
harbor such a thought. My house is open to you 
at all times, and I hope soon to have the honor 
and the pleasure of conferring with you person- 
ally. Until then, 

I remain yours to command, 
JuLes Bourtion.” 

“Now I’m not much of a scholar,” mused 
Monsieur Bouillon, again throwing himself back 
in his chair, “ but I think that will answer nicely. 
A marriage with Monsieur Perou,” he continued, 
after a few moments’ reflection, “ will secure to 
Blanche, and consequently to myself, a still 
higher social position than we now occupy, and 
that, in my opinion, is the’principal aim of life. 
To be rich and great is all that’s worth striving 
for. If Blanche hasn’t learned that yet, she must 
be taught it. Let me see: Monsieur Perou says 
(and once again he conned over the letter of the 
aspiring silk merchant) that in case he should 
receive a favorable answer, he will make it his 
business to wait on us immediately. I must take 
Blanche in training, and whether it suits her or 
not, she must do my bidding. As for her ever 
thinking to marry such a poor fellow as young 
Wumser, is out of the question. A pretty con- 
nection that would be! If she loves him it’s her 
own fault; I’ve done my best to prevent it. The 
consequences must be on her own head. She 
marries to please me, or takes the choice of 
beggary. And to her heart’s content she will 
find out that neither tears nor soft words will turn 
me from my purpose. I wasn’t educated in the 
school of sentiment, and consequently am com- 
posed of rather hard material. I'll despatch my 
letter to-morrow morning, and commence with 
Blanche at the same time. 
smoke.” 


And now for a 


Leaving Mousieur Bouillon to the enjoyment 
of his pipe, and his paternal reflections, we will 
now take a second glance at the occupants of the 
little arbor. 

Blanche and Edouard appear to have been 
quite busy during our absence, and appear, like- 
wise, to have talked themselves into a very com- 
As we approach the 
arbor, we shall be able to hear the latter say : 

“This plan then is settled, Blanche, dear. 
To-morrow I will take my departure, and for two 
years you promise to remain faithful, and abide 
my return?” 

“ Forever, 


mendable good humor. 


Edouard, 
Blanche, enthusiastically. 
“Well, Blanche, I do not doubt you; but I 
only stipulate for two years. By the expiration 
of that time we shall meet again, and under more 


forever!"" murmured 








Meanwhile, follow my di- 
rections, and you will not be compelled, or even 
importuned to marry Monsieur Perou, or any 
one else.”’ 

“T hope, dear Edouard, that it may all turn 
out as you anticipate.” : 

“Doubt it not, Blanche, dear. 
well, for two years. 


favorable auspices. 




























And now fare. 
Don’t weep, my Blanche, 
the time will pass faster than you imagine, for 
we shall both have something to look forward to, 
and make the days glide swiftly away. Be kind 
to my poor mother, and for my sake see that she 
does not want. I shall explain all to her before 
Igo. And now, again, farewell !” 

There was a long, close embrace; a loving, 
lingering kiss ; tears, and a few deeply murmured 
words, and then the lovers separated. 

Rather a singular way, that, says the reader, 
of preventing Blanche’s threatened marriage with 
the rich silk merchant. Ah, but wait, and you 
shall see what you shall see. 


The following morning, Monsieur Bouillon 
and his daughter were taking breakfast together 
as usual ; both, however, from causes which may 
be inferred, appeared to be restless and fidgety. 
Blanche, however, though uneasy, seemed in ex- 
cellent spirits, and while she trifled with her 
breakfast, she talked incessantly, first about one 
thing, then another. Itdid really appear as if she 
was determined not to let her péve have a single 
chance for uttering 3 word. Every time Mon- 
sieur Bouillon would empty his mouth, and 
throw himself back in his chair, preparatory to 
re-opening it for another object besides eating, 
Blanche would dash off upon some topic with a 
volubility peculiarly French, and unattainable by 
any other than a native. Whatever Monsieur 
Bouillon desired to say—and it would not be 
hard to guess the subject uppermost in his mind, 
Blanche appeared determined not to show him 
an opportunity for relieving himself. And it 
must be admitted that she succeeded admirably, 
After awhile there was a low knock at the door, 
and immediately following the knock was the 
apparition of a very peculiar phiz. 

“Well, Jacques, what’s the matter?” de- 
manded Monsieur Bouillon, gazing with every 
show of wonder at the rueful countenance of the 
tow-headed lad. 

“©O, monsieur! O, mademoiselle !” ejaculated 
Jacques, in very pitiful tones. 

“ Well, sir, out with it, whatever you have got 
to tell, and don’t stand whining there!’”’ shouted 
Monsieur Bouillon, excessively irritated. 

“ Shall I, mademoiselle ?’’ demanded the lad, 
appealing to Blanche. 

“Why ask me such a question, Jacques?” 
inquired Blanche, indifferently. ‘Am I any 
more interested in your news than any one 
else ?” 

“O, yes, mademoiselle.”’ 

“Indeed!” exclaimed both father and daugh- 
ter, suddenly and simultaneously, both now a 
great deal more interested than before. 

After a moment’s pause, Monsieur Bouillon 
turned his chair around so as to directly face the 
lad, and then continued sternly : 

“ Go on, sir.” 

The boy, by alook, again appealed to Blanche, 
when she said : 

“ Proceed, Jacques, let it be what it may.” 
“Tm almost afraid to, mademoiselle.”’ 

“Will you go on, sir?” demanded Monsieur 
Bouillon, entirely out of patience. 

“ Well, then, Monsieur Edouard Wumser—” 
The lad stammered and hesitated. 

“ What of him?” cried Blanche, with sudden 
excitement. ‘ What of him, Jacques?” 

“He is drowned, mademoiselle !” rejoined the 
boy, blurting out his news with startling brevity. 
Blanche screamed and sank into a chair, but 
strange to relate, did not faint. 

“« Drowned !”’ echoed Monsieur Bouillon, him- 
self feeling queerly, ‘ how do you know, sir ?” 
“Some of the villagers; monsieur, found his 
cap and blouse on the banks of the river early 
this morning.” 

“Suppose they did, you blockhead!” cried 
Monsieur Bouillon, “that’s no sign that his 
body’s in the river.” 

“No, mofisieur, but I haven't told you all.” 
Blanche, who until now had been regarding 
Jacques with a vacant and indifferent look, sud- 
denly started to her feet and exclaimed wildly : 
“Not all! then there is no chance of a mis- 
take ?” 

“O, no, mademoiselle.” 

“Hold your tongue, you blockhead!” cried 
Monsieur Bouillon, peremptorily, even in his 
hardness somewhat alarmed for the consequences. 
Then turning to his daughter, and changing his 
tones to the mildest key possible, he continued : 
“Probably you had better retire, Blanche, 
while I question Jacques.” 

“Retire!” echoed Blanche, with a very pecu- 
liar look, and startling cadence, “no, mon pée, I 
would also hear the particulars of this murder!” 
And she stared at Monsieur Bouillon in a 
manner that made him feel very queer. 
“Mur-mur-murder!” he stammered, display- 
ing an unusual confusion. “ Why, Blanche, 
the young man may have accidentally fallen into 
the river, and even if he threw himself in, it’s not 
murder, or if it is, nobody’s to blame but him- 
self!” 

Jt really seemed as if Blanche did not hear 
Monsieur Bouillon, for, without replying to him, 
she said to Jacques—and her voice was low, 
intense and commanding : 

“* Go on, sir!” 

“ Well, you see,” said the lad, speaking bur- 
riedly, “‘the things—that is, Edouard’s cap and 
blouse—were carried right away to Widow 
Wumser’s cottage. And such atime as there 
was—the old lady acted like one possessed, and 
for along time she went on so that the lads 
couldn’t get a word of explanation out of her. 
She did nothing but hug and kiss the clothes, 
and cry out at the loss of Monsieur Edouard. 
After awhile she calmed down a little, and then 
she began to talk all manner of strange things 
about you, mademoiselle, and about Monsieur 
Bonillon.”’ 

“ Me! What had I to do with it, you rascal 7” 
shouted the pére, startled by an ugly bumping 
under his waistcoat. 
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“Go on, sir!” 

“Yes, Jacques, go on,” broke forth Blanche 
«Let us hear the whole truth, The widow's 
curse cannot rest upon me.” 

Monsieur Bouillon quailed beneath Blanche's 
speaking glance. y 

“ Well, then,” continued the lad, hastening on 
with his narrative, “Widow Wamser declared 


Edouard's death; that he loved Mademoiselle 
Blanche, and she loved him ; but because that he 
was poor, and you were rich, you wouldn't let 


that had driven him to commit suicide, and some 
day you would have it all to answer for.” 

“The widow's as crazy as her son was,” re- 
sponded Monsieur Bouillon, indignantly, “ One 
jumps into the river because he can’t marry my 
daughter, and spend my gold, and the other re- 
flects all the blame on me, because he was fool 
enough to do so, I fancy, however, that I am at 
perfect liberty to marry my daughter, and be- 
stow my gold as I please, and if fifty light-head- 


the river for disappointment, it's no look-out of 
mine ; but is tt quite certin, Jacques, that this 
young man has drowned himself !”’ 

“QO, yes, monsieur, right certain. 
says that he wont away lust night on a little busi- 
ness, as he declared, and she remembers now that 
at the time he acted very strangely, very strangely 
indeed.” 

“I must certainly do something for the 
widow,” said Monsieur Bouillon, after a moment 
of silence, and with all the air of a pompous 
philanthropist. 

In his heart the pére was really more pleased 
than otherwise at the turn affairs had taken, for 


midable obstacle in the way of his wishes was 
entirely and forever removed. 

“And so you should, mon péve,” responded 
Blanche, again fixing her staring eyes upon her 
father, and speaking with withering emphasis. 

“ And so I will, Blanche,” rejoined her father, 
kindly, affecting not to perceive the reproachful 
tone of his daughter's voice. 

“ Besides,” broke in Jacques, anxious to re- 
lieve himself of every particular, “the Inds 
found two letters in the pocket of Monsieur 
Edouard’s blouse—one directed to his mother, 
and the other to mademoiselle.”” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Monsieur Bouillon, 
with a considerable show of vexation. 

“Mine, Jacques, where is mine?’ cried 
Blanche, holding out her hands, and uttering 
the words wildly. 

“Here it is, mademoiselle,” responded the 
boy, as he drew from his pocket a very crumpled 
looking billet. 

With an agitation that was really alarming to 
behold, Blanche tore open the missive, and in 
low, trembling tones read aloud the contents. 
It said : 

“Dear Brancne:—It is better that we 
should part. 1 could not live and know you 
another's, and Monsieur Bouillon admits of no 
excuse for poverty. With him, to be poor is to 
be nothing. With only my intrinsic merits to 
recommend me, I could never hope to soften his 
flinty heart, and win his consent to our union, 
Merit allied to poverty is of no account in his 
eyes. It therefore only remains for us to part. 
Adieu, dear Blanche; be happy, if it is possible, 
and sometimes think of your poor, unfortunate, 

Epovanp.” 


There was a moment of intense silence, which 
Monsicur Bouillon was the first to break. 

« Jacques, leave the room |" he cried out, sud- 
denly and peremptorily, iu his heart anticipating 
a scene which he had no desire should be 
gossiped all over the village. 

And Monsieur Bouillon was correct in his 
conclusion. Scarcely had the door closed upon 
Jacques, when Blanche opened her batteries, and 
in anything but @ rational and pleasant man- 
ner. After upbraiding her father for the course 
which he had pursued towards herself and 
Edouard, and in the wildest manner charging 
him with the death of her lover, and all her own 
present and what was likely to be her future mis- 
ery, she dashed forth from the house, letter in 
hand, and made directly towards the river, which 
rippled along in its course 4 few hundred feet 
distant. 

For a moment Monsieur Bouillon stood trans- 
fixed, and then he darted out in pursuit of his 
daughter. Catching her in his arms, as she 
stood balanced on the banks of the stream 
despite her strugglings and protestations, he 
drew her slowly and gradaally back to the 
house. 

Before night she was delirious, and Monsieur 
Bouillon wisely concluded that it would be best, 
under the peculiar circumstances, to defer any 
present negotiations with the rich silk merchant. 

Time passed, and Blanche gradually recover- 
ed ; but only to a certain extent. Day after day 
she went about the house, bewailing her lost 
Edouard and her own unhappiness, and refusing 
every importunity to again mingle in society, 
Once or twice, when her father indirectly hinted 
at the chance of a desirable marriage, she burst 
forth with all the vehemence of former days— 
refused to even listen to any such propositions, 
and wound up by again upbraiding him with the 
death of Edouard, and the destruction of all her 
own hopes. Finaily, Monsieur Bouillon, finding 


quietly, with the fall determination to await that 
return to her proper senses, which he felt con‘i- 
dent would come around all in proper time 

“ Then,” he said me ntally, “ I'll know why 
my own choosing, too, As itis, she would make 
but a crazy wife for any man.” 

And that was doubtless just the position of 
things which best enited the young girl 

We will now for a moment go back a litle 
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“Go on, sir!” 

“Yes, Jacques, go on,”’ broke forth Blanche. 
“Let us hear the whole truth. The widow’s 
curse cannot rest upon me.” 


Monsieur Bouillon quailed beneath Blanche’s 


speaking glance. . P 

“ Well, then,” continued the lad, hastening on 
with his narrative, “Widow Wumser declared 
that you, monsieur, were the whole cause of 
Edouard’s death; that he loved Mademoiselle 
Blanche, and she loved him ; but because that he 
was poor, and you were rich, you wouldn’t let 
mademoiselle marry him, and that’s what it was 
that had driven him to commit suicide, and some 
day you would have it all to answer for.” 

“The widow’s as crazy as her son was,” re- 
sponded Monsieur Bouillon, indignantly. “ One 
jumps into the river because he can’t marry my 
daughter, and spend my gold, and the other re- 
flects all the blame on me, because he was fool 
enough to doso. I fancy, however, that I am at 
perfect liberty to marry my daughter, and be- 
stow my gold as I please, and if fifty light-head- 
ed young men choose to throw themselves into 
the river for disappointment, it’s no look-out of 
mine ; but is it quite certnin, Jacques, that this 
young man has drowned himself?” 

“O, yes, monsieur, right certain. His mother 
says that he went away last night on a little busi- 
ness, as he declared, and she remembers now that 
at the time he acted very strangely, very strangely 
indeed.” 

“I must certainly do something for the 
widow,” said Monsieur Bouillon, after a moment 
of silence, and with all the air of a pompous 
philanthropist. 

In his heart the pére was really more pleased 
than otherwise at the turn affairs had taken, for 
now he hoped and believed that the most for- 
midable obstacle in the way of his wishes was 
entirely and forever removed. 

“And so you should, mon pére,” responded 
Blanche, again fixing her staring eyes upon her 
father, and speaking with withering emphasis. 

“ And so I will, Blanche,” rejoined her father, 
kindly, affecting not to perceive the reproachful 
tone of his daughter’s voice. 

“Besides,” broke in Jacques, anxious to re- 
lieve himself of every particular, “the lads 
found two letters in the pocket of Monsieur 
Edouard’s blouse—one directed to his mother, 
and the other to mademoiselle.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Monsieur Bouillon, 
with a considerable show of vexation. 

“Mine, Jacques, where is mine?” cried 
Blancke, holding out her hands, and uttering 
the words wildly. 

“Here it is, mademoiselle,” responded the 
boy, as he drew from his pocket a very crumpled 
looking billet. 

With an agitation that was really alarming to 
behold, Blanche tore open the missive, and in 
low, trembling tones read aloud the contents. 
It said: 


“Dear Brancne:—It is better that we 
should part. 1 could not live and know you 
another’s, and Monsieur Bouillon admits of no 
excuse for poverty. With him, to be poor is to 
be nothing. With only my intrinsic merits to 
recommend me, I could never hope to soften his 
flinty heart, and win his consent to our union. 
Merit allied to poverty is of no account in his 
eyes. It therefore only remains for us to part. 
Adieu, dear Blanche ; be happy, if it is possible, 
and sometimes think of your poor, unfortunate, 

Epovarp.” 


” 


There was a moment of intense silence, which 
Monsieur Bouillon was the first to break. 

«« Jacques, leave the room !” he cried out, sud- 
denly and peremptorily, in his heart anticipating 
a scene which he had no desire should be 
gossiped all over the village. 

And Monsieur Bouillon was correct in his 
conclusion. Scarcely had the door closed upon 
Jacques, when Blanche opened her batteries, and 
in anything but a rational and pleasant man- 
ner. After upbraiding her father for the course 
which he had pursued towards herself and 
Edouard, and in the wildest manner charging 
him with the death of her lover, and all her own 
present and what was likely to be her future mis- 
ery, she dashed forth from the house, letter in 
hand, and made directly towards the river, which 
rippled along in its course 4 few hundred feet 
distant. 

For a moment Monsieur Bouillon stood trans- 
fixed, and then he darted out in pursuit of his 
daughter. Catching her in his arms, as she 
stood balanced on the banks of the stream 
despite her strugglings and protestations, he 
drew her slowly and gradually back to the 
house. 

Before night she was delirious, and Monsieur 
Bouillon wisely concluded that it would be best, 
under the peculiar circumstances, to defer any 
present negotiations with the rich silk merchant. 

Time passed, and Blanche gradually recover- 
ed ; but only to a certain extent. Day after day 
she went about the house, bewailing her lost 
Edouard and her own unhappiness, and refusing 
every importunity to again mingle in society. 
Once or twice, when her father indirectly hinted 
at the chance of a desirable marriage, she burst 
forth with all the vehemence of former days— 
refused to even listen to any such propositions, 
and wound up by again upbraiding him with the 
death of Edouard, aud the destruction of all her 
own hopes. Finaily, Monsieur Bouillon, finding 
all such efforts worse than useless, settled down 
quietly, with the full determination to await that 
return to her proper senses, which he felt conti- 
dent would come around all in proper time. 

“Then,” he said mentally, “Ill know why 
my daughter wont take a husband, and one of 
my own choosing, too. As itis, she would make 
but a crazy wife for any man.” 

And that was doubtless just the position of 
things which best suited the young girl. 





We will now for a moment go back a little. 

All the day following the discovery of Ed- 
ouard’s cap and blouse was consumed in drag- 
ging the stream, and otherwise searching for the 

















unfortunate yeung man; but every effort went | 


unrewarded, for no further trace of the lost youth 
could be discovered. 
the excitement and anxiety began somewhat to 
die out, and finally the circamstance grew to be 


| before him. 


At the end of a few weeks | be thought. 








very little talked about. It is thus at all times, 
with all things and all people. And yet Edouard 


was remembered by many ; by some kindly, and | 


by two, devotedly. 





In July 1796, about a month, or thereabouts, 
subsequent to the opening of our story, Napoleon, 
then a young man, with an army of thirty thou- 
sand men, besieged the city of Mantua. On the 
thirty-first of the same month, the movements of 
the enemy led him to abandon the siege and to 
make his way to the western shore of Lake Garda, 
where he suddenly fell upon a large division of 
the Austrians, and utterly routed them. On the 
third of August following, by a series of the 
most rapid marches on record, he met and van- 
quished a second division of the enemy. The 
battle is said to have been long and bloody, the 
ground being literally covered with the dead. 
On the following morning before sunrise, incred- 
ible as it may seem, the army of Napoleon met 
a third division of the Austrians, and defeated 
them with terrible slaughter. All three of these 
battles were of the most sanguinary description ; 
and the French soldiers are said to have acted 
throughout with the most remarkable bravery, 
and with a degree of endurance unparalleled. 
Napoleon himself, not only successfully directed 
the battles, but by his presence in the thickest of 
the danger, inspired his army with irresistible en- 
thusiasm. In fact, so recklessly did he conduct 
himself, says one of his historians, that on many 
occasions he barely escaped being slain or 
captured. 

Following these battles were several others, in 
all of which the French proved eminently suc- 
cessful. The bravery and gallantry of Napoleon’s 
army seemed miraculous ; and thus division after 
division of the Austrians were compelled to suc- 
cumb to the prowess of their arms. 

On the morning of the fourth of September, a 
short, decisive and brilliant battle was fought at 
Roveredo, in which the Austrians were again 
routed with terrible slaughter. During the fol- 
lowing night the French troops were once more 
in motion ; and after a forced march, for rapidity 
declared unequalled, Napoleon again encounter- 
ed the Austrians, and the battle of Bassano was 
fought and won. And this brings us to the point 
we desire, and nearly to the close of the brief and 
brilliant campaign. 

We have previously referred to the reckless 
manner in which Napoleon is said to have repeat- 
edly exposed himself to the dangers of capture by 
the enemy, or of being killed. His own presence 
of mind frequently saved him; but on several 
occasions he would certainly have been slain, but 
for the foresight and bravery of his devoted fol- 
lowers. And to his credit be it said, that he 
never let such acts go unrewarded. 


At one time, in the very madness of the battle 
last mentioned, Napoleon, apparently forgetful, 
or heedless of the great responsibility which rested 
upon him as commander-in-chief, exposed him- 
self in a position of the most imminent peril. 
Fighting close by his side, covered with blood, 
and begrimmed with dirt and powder, was a 
young and muscular pioneer. In an instant the 
youthful soldier realized the great danger of his 
chief, and rushing towards him, he cried aloud 
in abrupt and commanding tones: 

“ Stand aside there !” 

Napoleon, unused to such a tone and manner, 
turned sternly upon the speaker, and while his 
eyes flashed fire, he rejoined : 

“How dare you, sir, address me in such a 
manner ?” 

Without, apparently, heeding the outraged 
tones of his commander, the youthful pioneer 
seized Napoleon; and as he quickly thrust him 
from the point of danger, and placed himself in 
the exposed position, he exclaimed, earnestly : 

“If you are killed, sire, who can fill your 
place? who can save us ?” 

The uncompromising chief was silenced, and 
disarmed of all reproof. The words of the youth 
recalled him to a sense of the danger from which, 
in that moment at least, the more thoughtful and 
discreet pioneer had rescued him; and though 
he turned away without uttering another word, 
he did not think less of, nor forget, the service 
which had been rendered him. 

At the close of the battle he immediately de- 
spatched an aid in search of the pioneer ; and the 
youth, with that promptness which characterized 
the soldiers of the French army) instantly obeyed 
the summons, entering the presence of Napoleon 
still disfigured by the blood and dust of the fierce 
struggle. 

“Your name, sir ?” demanded Napoleon, after 
having regarded him attentively for a few 
moments. 

“Edouard Wumeer, ‘sire.” 

“ Your rank ?” 

“A pioneer, sire.” 

There was a momentary pause; and then 
Napoleon inquired, turning to the gallant officers 
who surrounded him: 

“Who knows Monsieur Wumser ?” 

“T am his captain, sire,” responded a bronzed 
veteran, stepping a little forward. 

“ Well, what can you say of him?” 

“That a braver, nobler, more discreet fellow 
does not follow your standard, sire.” 

“T thought as much.” 

Then turning to Edouard, he continued, “ My 
friend, your discretion and boldness, probably, 
saved my life, and I thank you. Your bravery, 
however, is entitled to something more substan- 
tial than mere words. Henceforth a sword shall 
replace your hatchet, and a lieutenantcy your rank 
of pioneer.” 

“O, sire—” 

“No thanks, Lieutenant Wumser. Always 
do your duty—that is all I shall expect or 
demand.” 

With emotions too vivid to be depicted, Ed- 
ouard quitted the presence of his commander. 
Almost at the start he had fought his way to 
distinction, and the 


rest was easy, compara- 


tively speaking. With his good, natural abilities, 





and unquestionable bravery, a bright future was 


say ? he wondered. 


How delighted Blanche would be, | 
And what would Monsieur Bouillon 


Why, I thought Edouard was drowned! mur- | 


murs the reader. Blanche has that impression, 
certainly. Well, we shall see. 

Nearly two years had elapsed, when, one 
delightful day in the budding spring, just as the 
golden sun was slowly sinking down behind the 
horizon, a soldier of Napoleon’s army reined up 
at the door of Monsieur Bouillon’s residence, and 
alighted. Jacques responded to the summons; 
and standing with the door in his hand, he 
demanded : 

«« What will monsieur have ?” 

“Ts Mademoiselle Blanche within ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“Can I be permitted to see her?” 

“Certainly, monsieur. Walk in.” 

The soldier followed Jacques to the drawing- 
room, and without removing his cap, he seated 
himself. 

“What name, monsieur ?”’ demanded the boy. 

“None. Tell the lady a soldier, just returned 
from the wars, desires to speak with her. I am 
much mistaken but that will prove as good a 
passport as my card.” 

“Yes, monsieur.”’ 

As Jacques disappeared, the soldier shrugged 
his shoulders, and smiled brightly. 

“The boy does not recognize me,”’ he murmur- 
ed,aloud. ‘Two years of campaigning must have 
materially changed the peasant boy. I'll try 
Blanche. She does not know of my arrival, and 
I will put her to the test.” 

A pause, and the young soldier, with his hands 
behind his back, promenaded up and down the 
apartment. 

Observe him, reader! ’Tis Edouard Wumser, 
as you probably guess. How changed ! say you, 
doubtless, with every show of astonishment. 
How much larger and more dignified he has 
grown! 

Yes, all that, and more, reader. His skin is 
more bronzed, and not quite so soft as when he 
bade Blanche farewell, in the little arbor; his 
brown hair is of a deeper hue, and much more 
luxuriant; and his upper lip is now heavy with 
a glossy, brown fringe. Altogether Edouard is 
much altered, much improved, and much more 
manly-looking. 


“Dear Blanche!’ mused Edouard. ‘“ How 
the old scenes recall her presence! And now I 
shall again see her! What happiness! Such a 


moment as this is worth living for, worth waiting 
for, worth fighting for. How I do long to see 
her! Two years of absence have but increased 
my love. That she is constant,I am certain; 
and that our plan has worked well, everything I 
see and hear assures me. Hark! a step! ’tis 
her’s, I know !” 

It was not yet quite dark, and Edouard drew 
down the gauzy curtains so as to deepen the 
dusky shadows in the room. Just as he had ac- 
complished this the door opened, and Blanche—a 
little paler, a little thinner, and somewhat more 
matronly—entered the apartment. Witha timid 
glance at the manly form of the young soldier, 
Blanche dropped a courtsy, and inquired his 
business. 

“T bring a token from one Edouard Wumser, 
a comrade of mine, mademoiselle.” 

“A token from Edouard! To me! Why 
did he not come himself? ’Tis nearly time he 
should be here,” responded Blanche, with nervous 
rapidity. 

“ He did not think it worth his while, madem- 
oiselle, he said. He fancied that two years of 
absence and reflection would teach even you the 
absurdity of forming such a misalliance. You 
see I know, all, mademoiselle. Edouard and 
myself were very dear friends.” 

“Sir!” cried Blanche, flashing up indignantly ; 
“you may have been Edouard’s friend and com- 
rade, but, notwithstanding, I will not believe 
that he ever uttered such words. He loved me 
too well to doubt my constancy. Besides, mon- 
sieur, he knew well that only death could uproot 
my heart’s affection; and that day by day I 
should look eagerly and impatiently to, and hope 
only for, the redemption of his promise.” 

The young girl’s cheeks glowed, and her 
black eyes sparkled with the intensity of her 
feelings. 

“That he did, Blanche!” cried the young sol- 
dier, suddenly, excited to the highest enthusiasm 
by the excess of his joy. ‘He knew all that, 
Blanche, and never doubted it; but is all the 
more happy to hear your own sweet lips make 
the assurance doubly sure.” 

“Edouard, dear Edouard! is it you?” cried 
Blanche, in the same moment, almost breathless 
with the happy emotions which were running riot 
in her wildly beating heart. 

“ Yes, Blanche, dear, it is Edouard Wumser ; 
changed in everything but in his affections. He 
brings you back the same true heart, and the old 
unchanging love. Come to my bosom, my 
Blanche! let me feel you here, close, close! 
For two years I have lived in the hope of this!” 

Edouard folded Blanche tightly to his bosom, 
and while yet his lips were pressed to hers in a 
long, long kiss of re-united love, the door of the 
apartment again opened, and the form of Mon- 
sieur Bouillon, even more rotund than usual, 
filled up the aperture. That he opened his eyes 
wide with amazement, was, under the cireum- 
stances, only natural. 

“ Sacre!” he exclaimed, at length, and ina 
most uncompromising tone. “How dare you, 
monsieur, embrace my daughter? you, a stran- 
ger! And how came you here, in my house, 
without my knowing it ?” . 

“I came by the door, monsieur,” responded 
Edouard, with the most inimitable sang froid. 
“ And for your first question—I embrace Blanche 
by an old right.” 

“ You do, monsieur! And who are you that 
possesses a right to come into my house and em- 
brace my daughter ?” 

“ A soldier of Napoleon,” rejoined the youth, 
straightening himself up with dignity. 

“So I perceive, monsicar.” 

« A colonel by rank ; and one who has served 


as a common soldier, and won his first grade by | 


saving the life of his chief.” 
“ That's good, monsieur. 
“By name—” 
A slight pause. 
“ Well, mensieur, by name *” 
“ Edouard Wumser.” 


Go on!” 


| 





| lenger sovereigns of the ocean.” 


| more delicate 





Monsieur Bouillon shrugged his shoulders—a 
characteristic of the expressive Frenchman— 
opened his eyes until they looked like two 
saucers, and deliberately, and without a word, 
strode across the room until he stood face to face 
with the young soldier. 

“ That’s true, monsieur,”’ he said, after scrutin- 
izing Edouard from head to foot. “ But I thought 
that you were drowned ?”’ 

“So we intended you should,” rejoined Ed- 
ouard, smoothing Blanche’s hair, and smiling at 
the ere. 

““A conspiracy, eh!’’ muttered Monsieur 
Bouillon, as he crammed his nose full of snuff. 
“A plot to overreach me, eh ?” 

“ Just so, Monsieur Bouillon! And we—that 
is Blanche and myself, have reason to congratu- 
late ourselves that it has proved a successful one.”’ 

“And so, Blanche, all this madness was put 
on?” continued Monsieur Bouillon, turning to 
his daughter. 

“Yes, mon pére,” responded Blanche, hanging 
her head in beautiful confusion. “I could love 
only Edouard,and should have been very unhappy 
with any one else.” 

“Humph! Suppose I refuse to consent now ? 
I fancy you will go mad in earnest then, eh ?” 

Blanche said never a word; but as she raised 
her face, her eyes were humid with tears. 

“But you will not refuse, I know,” said 
Edouard, looking up from the young girl to the 
father. ‘Though not very rich, still, I am no 
longer poor; and poverty, as I take it, has been 
your principal objection to my love. Besides I 
have won rank and position ; and my country- 
men refer to my name and deeds with pride. 
And more than that, I love Blanche dearly, and 
she loves me. ‘To gain her I went forth to seek 
a position at the sword’s point, or sacrifice my 
life in the attempt. I think I have honorably 
won her; and to please her, as I know it will, I 
ask your consent to our marriage.” 

Blanche gazed into her futher’s face pleadingly. 
Her eyes looked all she felt and hoped. 

A moment of silence followed, during which 
the pére took snuff vigorously. 

“ Well, Colonel Wumser,” he rejoined,address- 
ing the young man by his military title, doubtless 
with a desire to hear how it would sound, “as 
you have won her, you shall have her.” 

Blanche murmured her thanks, but Edouard 
was silent. He, probably, thought that he had 
but little to thank Monsieur Bonillon for. 

“At the same time, colonel,” continued the 
pére, with rude bluntness, ‘‘let me assure you 
that were you as poor as you were two years ago 
—for I believe that about that time has elapsed 
since you were drowned—I’d bid you out of the 
house instead of giving you my daughter.” 

“JT doubt it not, monsieur,” returned Edouard, 
haughtily ; “and I fully appreciate all my in- 
debtedness to you.” 

“ Well, the rest, I suppose, you can settle with- 
out my presence. When you have talked non- 
sense long enough, Colonel Wumser, I should 
like to have a little farther conversation with 
you.” 

With that Monsieur Bonillon took himself out 
of the room. 

All that the lovers talked over and planned, 
it is needless to recount. It will not be very 
hard for our readers, we think, to imagine the 
whole scene. It is a road that many have trav- 
elled. Enough is it to say that very shortly after 
there was a wedding, at which Blanche and the 
young soldier figured conspicuously. That it 
was a joyous occasion to every true heart in the 
pretty little village was manifest from the pre- 
vailing hilarity. And their’s was a double joy ; 
for in celebrating the marriage, they likewise cel- 
ebrated the unexpected return of one whom they 
had long deemed dead. 

Thus was true love and true merit at last fully 
rewarded ; and thus the young pioneer saved and 
won his bride. 


SINGULAR BOTTLE STORIES. 


Captain Beecher, editor of the English Nauti- 
cal Magazine, has compiled within the last ten 
years the following curious voyages of bottles 
thrown into the sea by unfortunate navigators : 

A good many bottles thrown into the sea next 
to the African coast, found their way to Europe. 
The bottle seems to have anticipated the Austral 
Panama route, having travelled from Panama 
Isthmus to the Irish coasts 

Anotier crossed the Atlantic from the Cana- 
ries to Nova Scotia. Three or four bottles thrown 
into the sea by Greenland mariners on the Davis 
Strait, landed on the northwest coast of Ireland. 
Another one made a very curious trip, it swam 
from the South Atlantic ocean to the west coast 
of Africa, passed Gibraltar, went along the Por- 
tuguese coast to France, passed Brest, and was 
finally picked up en Jersey Island. The direct 
line touches, at least, all these places, and makes 
it more probable that it took this route. 

One bottle was only found after sixteen years’ 
swimming, one after fourteen, and two after ten. 
A few only travelled more than a year, and one 
only five days. This last was sent off by the 
captain of the Race Horse, on the 17th of April, 
in the Carribean Sea, and was found on the 22d, 
after having gone through three degrees of longi- 
tude in a westwardly direction. Captain McClure, 
of the Investigator, well known since his dis- 
covery of the Northwest Strait, threw a bottle in 
the sea in 1850, on his way to Behring Straits. 
It swam 3600 miles in 206 days, and was picked 
up on the Honduras coast. 


—_ 
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YANKEE FIGHTING, 

The Memoirs of Sir Charles Napier, just pub- 
lished in England, contain many passages inter- 
esting to Americans. We select a paragraph : 

When at Bermuda, in 1813, with his regiment, 
Colonel Napier, writing to his mother, says, 
“ Two packets are due, and we fear they have 
been taken, for the Yankees swarm here; and 
when a frigate gpes out to drive them off, by Jove 
they take her! Yankees fight well, and are gen- 
tlemen in their mode of warfare. Decatur refused 
Cardon’s sword, saying, ‘Sir, you have used it 
so well, I should be ashamed to take it from you.’ 
These Yankees, though much abused, are really 
fine fellows. One, an acquaintance of mine, has 
just got the Macedonian ; he was here a prisoner, 
and dined with me; he had taken one of our 
ships, but was himself captured by the Poictiers, 
seventy-four, being now in an English frigate, if 
he meets us we must take him, or we are no 


-- +e 





The same plan of conduct through life which 
will prevent us from having any enemies, will 
shut the door against warm friendships and the 
ices of kindness. 
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[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Simple Cure for Dysentery. 

An old friend handed us the following simple recipe, 
for publication. It has been practised in his family for 
many years, with uniform success, even in the most 
alarming siages of the complaint: take Indian corn, 
roasted and ground in the manner of coffee (or coarse 
meal browned), and boil in a sufficient quantity of water 
to produce a strong liquid like coffee, and drink a teacup- 
ful, warm, two or three times a day. One day's practice, 
it is said, will ordinarily effect a cure. 





Boston Cream Cake. 

Take a quart of cream, if sour, the better; four eRKs, 
enough flour fora thick batter, a teaspoonful of salwra- 
tus, and a small teaspoonful of salt; stir the eggs, well 
beaten, by degrees into the cream ; add, gradually, enough 
sifted flour to make a thick batter; add the salt; dissolve 
the salwratus in as much vinegar as will cover it, and 
stir it im st the last. Bake the mixture in muffin rings 
Send the cakes to the table quite hot. Pull them open 
and butter them. 





Cement for Broken China, Glass, etc. 

The following recipe, from experience, we know to be a 
good one, and, being nearly colorless, it possesses advan- 
tages which liquid glue and other cements do not: dis- 
solve half av ounce of gum acacia in a wine glass of boil- 
ing water; aid plaster of Paris sufficient to form a thick 
paste, and apply it with a brush to the parts required to 
be cemented together. Several articles upon our toilet 
table have ben repaired most effectually by this recipe. 





























Stewed Carrots. 

Scrape and wash five or six good sized carrots, slice 
them rather thick, lay them in a saucepan, and just cover 
with cold water, sprinkle in a little salt, and let it simmer 
until soft; drain off all the water, then pour over them 
half a pint of good cream, a little piece of mace, & spoon- 
ful of butter and a little finely chopped parsley; let this 
simmer ten minutes, and serve hot. The dark colored 
sweet carrot is the best for stewing. 





Milk Custards, 

Make a quirt of milk quite hot, that it may not whey 
when baked ; let it stand till cold; then mix with it, eight 
eggs; sweeten with loaf sugar, and flavor with easence of 
lemon and rcse-water. Fill the custard cups; put on the 
covers; and «et them in the oven, in a dripping-pan half 
filled with beiling water. When the water has boiled ten 
or fifteen minutes, take out a cup, and if the custard is 
the consistency of jelly, it is sufficiently done. 





Chicken, 

It is well to allow chickens to hang a day or two before 
cooking them, else they are apt to be tough and stringy ; 
but they should be drawn on being killed, the flavor of 
undrawn birds being admired only by the few. Avoid 
breaking the gall-bladder, and singe them without break- 
ing the skir or diseoloring them. Do not wash them till 
just before they are to be cooked 





Raspberry Cordial. 

Squeeze your raspberries through a flannel bag, and to 
every quart of juice add one pound of loaf sugar. Put 
it with the sugar into a stone jar, and stir it together fre- 
quently the first day, then allow it to stand for three 
days, when strain through a sieve. To each quart of 


juice thus prepared, add one quart of brandy. Bottle 
for use. 


To clean Silk. 

Pare and slice thin three washed potatoes. Pour on 
them a half pint of boiling water, and let it stand till 
cold. Strain the water and add an equal quantity of al- 
cohol. Sponge the silk on the right side, and when half 
dry iron it on the wrong side. The lightest colored silk 
may be cleansed and brightened by this process; also 
cloth, velvet or crape. 


To clean Marble. 

Marble is apt to get soiled, and it is eaid that the fol- 
lowing is a very good mode of cleaning it. Mix up a 
quantity of very strong soap lye with quicklime to the 
consistency of milk, and lay it on the marble you wish to 
clean, where it may remain twenty-four or thirty hours; 
afterwards wash off with soap and water, and it will ap- 
pear as if new. 











Bonny-Clabber. 

In New England, milk soured to this form is given 
to poultry and pigs; in warmer latitudes we have seen it 
served up, while fresh, with nutmeg, sugar, and wine 
Under such treatment, and placed in delicate china, it 
makes a pretty dish, and eats well on a hot day. 





Virginia Drop Biscuit. 

Add to eight eggs, beaten very light, three-quarters of 
& pound of flour, and one pound of sugar; when per- 
fectly light drop them on tin sheets, and bake them in a 
quick oven. 





Essence of Lemon Peel. 

Wipe six fresh lemons and cut the rind very thinly; 
put it into a quart of good brandy. This, in three weeks, 
will have a very fine flavor. 





To Parents. 


Plenty of warmth, plenty of substantial food and ripe 
fruits, plenty of sleep, and plenty of joyous out-door 
exercise, would save millions of children annually. 





Bleeding. 

In many cases of severe bleeding at the lungs, and when 
other remedies fail, Dr. Rush found that two teagpoonsful 
of salt completely stayed the blood. 





Drop Biscuit. 
Take cream and sour milk, or sour milk and butter, 


salwratus, galt, and a little sugar. Thicken with four 
stiff enough to drop. 
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Poet's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FLOWERS. 





el 
BY A. THERESA TRRRY. 


© The Flag of our Union is a regular and welcome visitor 
to our forest home, and affords us much pleasure, eape- 
cially the Floral Department.” 
For who can see a flower, 
In woodland, vale, or glen, 
And think not of the Power 
That formed its fragile stem? 


The Power that in the winter 
Doth shield them from the storm, 
And in the balmy spring time 
Renews each beauteous form. 





A PRAYER. 
Plante, Lorde, in me the tree of godly lyfe, 
me about with the strong fence of fuith ; 
If Thee it please, use eke Thy pruning kuife, 
Lest that, O Lorde, as a good gardener saith, 

If suckers draw the sap trom roots on hie, 

Perhaps in tyme the top of tree may die. 
Let, Lorde, this tree be set within Thy garden wall 
ofr , Where grows no ill sprig at all. 

Sir NictoLas Brereton. 





TRUTH. 
Truth, partial to her sex, made woman free 
Even of her inmost cell; but man walks round 
The outer courts, and by the auspices 
And divinations of the augur Reason, 
Knows her chaste will, her voice and habit better, 
With a sure science, more abstract and pure, 
Than she who runs by instinct to her kuee.— YENv33. 





FALSE FRIENDS. 
And what is friendship but a name, 
Acharm that lulls to sleep— 
A shade that follows weaith or fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep.— Gotpsmita. 





GREATNESS. 


O greatness! thou art but a flattering dream, 
A watery bubble, lighter than the air.— Tracy. 





Domestic Story Department. 








{Whitten for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE WIFE'S DREAM. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 

ManceE was very angry. In spite of the fresh 
June morning, the clear air, and the singing of 
birds, she stood in the little sitting-room of her 
home, pale with anger. She would not listen 
to reason. She would not let the grieved voice in 
her heart speak to her of right and pardon. Her 
husband, Charles Eberlie, Charlie whom she lov- 
ed better than any one that ever lived or might 
live, had been very wicked to her; so wicked that 
she had got up quite a little scene. She had 
stamped, pouted her red lips, clenched her white 
hands, and even flashed her blue eyes at her hus- 
band, who stood by, looking as noble as ever, in 
spite of the perplexed and amused expression 
his face wore. 

Madge had very small feet, and as a matter of 
consequence, she was proud of them. A friend 
had presented her with a pair of rich, papery 
gaiters, which she had not shown her husband, 
knowing well that he would firmly object to her 
wearing them. Indeed, he always persisted in 
purchasing her shoes, though it isn’t to be sup- 
posed, for a moment, that he was more pleased 
at asking for No. two and a half boots, than he 
would have been at ordering them three times as 
large—O, no! By some chance, Charlie had dis- 
covered the slyly kept gaiters, and, like a true, 
careful husband, as he was, carried them to the 
city the day following, and exchanged them for 
a thicker and more durable pair; placing them 
where he had found the others. Madge was not 
long in discovering the change, and for the first 
time since her marriage, she let a thoroughly in- 
dignant scolding slip from her red lips. 

“T am sorry that you are so angry. I did not 
think it was prudent for you to wear the boots, 
and not knowing but what you had purchased 
them yourself, took the liberty which love for 
you gave me,” said Charlie, in the same kind 
tone in which he always spoke. 

Madge was too far out of breath to answer; 
she only flashed her eyes and tossed her head. 

“Are you going to let me go to the city, 
Madge, and leave you angry? Shall we not be 
happier through the day, to part as we always 
part, of a morning ?”” asked Mr. Eberlie, stepping 
slowly towards the door. 

Madge’s lip quivered, but she managed to say 
just what she ought not to have said; just what 
made the warm tears gush to her eyes, and sent 
a thrill of anguish through her loving heart. 

“You deserve to be punished to-day, at least, 
for your—your unkinudness.” 

Charlie’s face reddened, and without another 
attempt at a reconciliation he left Madge; and 
when she heard the sound of his footsteps die 
away in the distance, she threw herself upon the 
sofa, and sobbed as penitently and heartily as 


need be. 
“1am the wickedest wife that ever lived ;” 


she said, when she could restrain her weeping 
amite. “I believe I am quite like the ‘evilone,’ 
that good parson Silsbee talks so much about, to 
treat him in such a manner, when he never speaks 
cross or unkindly to me ; and when, all the time 
I was scolding at such a rate, he did not say a 
naughty word, but looked pleasant and good, as 
he always looks. 1 deserve to be shut up, and I 
wish some one would come and do it for me. 
Those detestable shoes! O, dear, dear! I won- 
der if I can live till-night without going to the 
city ?” 

adge paused, tipped her pretty head upon 
one side, and considered, silently, whether she 
had better visit her husband’s counting-room at 
once, or stay at home and have a miserable day 
of it as she deserved. She was not quite sure 
but what Charles was angry with her, and she 
thought she could not live to be met coldly, or 
repulsed. Upon the whole, she concluded to 
stay at home, and wait patiently for night and 
forgiveness. She wished she could send him a 
bouquet ; a little simplé one of roses and sweet- 
briar, but though she watched all the forenoon 
for some one to whom she could trust her precious 
peace offering, no one came to convey it to the 
city. 
O, what a long forenoon that was to Madge! 
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it seemed to her as if the dew would never leave 
the flowers ; as if her canary would never grow 
weary of congratulating the beautiful, child-like 
morning ; as if the sunlight would never tind its 
way into her sitting-room, which looked so 
solemn and sombre with the heavy vines climb- 
ing over its windows. But at last the afternoon 
came, and the familiar sunshine took its every- 
day survey of the soft carpet, rich lounges, and 
shining mirrors; in fact, it even went so far, the 
meddling sunlight, as to go over Madge’s work- 
basket, and display all the curiously embroidered 
articles that it saw there, and try its very best to 
change the white floss flowers, that it found upon 
some flannel, into stars, great, shining, golden 
stars. 

But while Madge Eberlie was trying to worry 
away time at her sewing, a happy idea went 
through her mind. She dropped her work and 
clapped her hands at the contemplation of it. 

“ She would send Ellen away, and get Charlie’s 
supper herself,” she said, for Madge had a queer 
way of telling her plans aloud whenalone. “She 
would make some cream biscuit, such as he 
always loved and praised, and she was sure, when 
he saw how much she had tried to please him, he 
would not beangry.” 

With glad smiles upon her face she danced to 
the kitchen, and when five o’clock came, a tempt- 
ing supper was spread upon the table. Luscious 
biscuit smoked beside cool, iced butter; and 
crimson strawberries rounded up from a white 
pool of cream; and custards vieing with the but- 
ter for coolness and color, stood in a close prox- 
imity to a tempting plate of cake. Madge view- 
ed her work with a happy, satisfied air, for a 
moment, and then turned to a lounge in the back 
part of the room. 

“‘T suppose he’ll be very tired,” she said, mus- 
ingly, smoothing with one hand her linen apron. 
“Tf I was quite sure he wouldn’t think me silly 
in trying so hard to make up for my wrong ; if I 
was sure he wouldn’t treat me scornfully, just as 
I treated him this morning—I—yes, I guess I 
will wheel the lounge up to the window, where 
he can look out upon the verandah, while I put 
his tea to steeping, and all the while be resting, 
too. lLought to do as much as that for him.” 

The sofa was drawn to the window, and Madge 
brought to another stand. She hada great mind 
to bring a soft, white pillow from her room, for 
Charlie’s head to rest upon; one that would be 
cooler and nicer than a sofa cushion could be. 
The pillow was brought and laid lightly upon 
the lounge. Madge smiled and sat down in the 
window, where the breeze would fan away the 
heightened color of her face, while she waited for 
her husband. 

Time went away very rapidly and Mr. Eberlie 
did not come. Madge grew restless and uneasy, 
looked first at the clock and then down the walk, 
and at last concluded that she would lay her 
head upon the plump, tempting pillow that she 
had brought for Charlie. So she laid down and 
clasped her hands over her eyes to shut out the 
light. Ofa sudden she thought she heard the 
gate thrown open and closed again; then she was 
startled by hearing the door bell ring violently, 
and before she could have time to answer the 
hasty summons, Mr. Waters, the nearest neigh- 
bor rushed through the hall and into the dining- 
room, pale and breathless. 

“What is the matter?’ gasped Madge. “Is 
Charles harmed?—has anything dreadful hap- 
pened ?” 

Mr. Waters hesitated. 

“Speak! tell me! Do not fear for me, tell 
me what has happened to him, or I shall go 
mad !” 

“Mr. Eberlie is wounded, shockingly wounded ; 
I fear that he is not living at this moment. ‘Phe 
cars were thrown from the track coming in from 
Boston this evening, and a great many lives are 
lost.” 

“Where is he? tell me quickly that I may go 
to him!” 

“ They are bringing him home.” 

With one wild, heart-breaking scream, Madge 
flew from the house and rushed down the street 
to meet her husband, not minding that wonder- 
ing, speculating eyes were upon her, as with un- 
covered head and unloosed hair, she sped along 
the highway to the depot. When she found him 
he could not speak to her, could not give her any 
token of recognition save a smile. Poor, poor 
Madge! with one hand pressed upon her heart, 
as if to break the slender life-bar that would sep- 
arate her ina few minutes from her husband, 
she followed him home. Followed him past the 
flowers that he had planted for her; past the 
little sitting-room, where so sadly he had left her 
that very morning, and into the dining-room 
where the evening meal was waiting for him. 

He was laid upon the lounge by the cool ver- 
andah. The blood trickled from a wound upon 
his head, and fell upon the pillow, the pillow that 
Madge had hesitated ahout placing there for him. 
Suddenly, with one bright smile he opened his 
eyes, and then closiag them again, sank wearily 
back—dead ! 

What a cry echoed through the house, and 
down the long street, “‘ Dead, dead! O, God for- 
give me!” 

“Madge, Madge, wake up here! Whatisthe 
matter? are you dreaming? Madge ?” 

*O, Charlie, Charlie! is it you, really you? 
are you alive? have I been asleep?” screamed 
Madge, springing from her napping-place to her 
husband’s arms. “I thought you were dead, 
and that you died without forgiving me,” she 
sobbed, nestling still closer against his shoulder. 

Madge could hardly leave her husband’s side to 
finish preparations for tea; antl more than once, 
as Mr. Eberlie lay enjoying the soft pillow and 
lounge, he saw Madge’s tearful eyes peeping in 
upon him through the half closed kitchen-door. 

With his whole heart Charlie Eberlie forgave 
his wife, and side by side they sat down to the 
tea-table ; but—ZJ didn’t stop to supper. I have 
been told that they have not quarrelled since, 
and that the little sitting-room has almost turned 
to a nursery. 





The natural course of things, the contingences 
of circumstances, the developments of unexpected 
events, oftentimes do more towards relieving us 
from dilemmas in the business of this life than 
our own judgment, energy or talents. 








THE LODGE'S PRIVATE CLOSET. 


The Lodge of I. O. O. F., at Woodstown, de- 
termined to have their Lodge room done up clean 
and nice, and it was resolved unanimously that 
Mrs. K. should be employed to do the job. 

After the meeting adjourned, the guardian, 
who knew the inquisitive character of Mrs K., 
procured a billy-goat and placed him in a closet 
which was kept as a reservoir for the secret things. 
He then informed the lady of the wishes of the 
lodge, and requested her to come early next 
morning, as he then would be at leisure to show 
her what was and what was not to be done. 
Morning came, and with it Mrs. K., with her 
broom, brushes, pails, tubs, etc., prepared and 
armed for the job, and found the guardian wait- 
ing for her. 

“Now, madam,” said he, “I'll tell you what 
we want done, and how we came to employ you. 
The brothers said it was difficult to get anybody 
to do the job, and not to meddle with the secrets 
in that little closet; we have lost the key and 
cannot find it to lock the door. LI assured them 
that you could be depended on.” 

“Depended on!” said she, “I guess I can. 
My poor dead and gone husband, who belonged 
to the Free Masons, or Anti-Masons, I don’t 
kuow which, used to tell me all the secrets of the 
concern, and when he showed me all the marks 
the gridiron made when he was initiated, and told 
me how they fixed poor Morgan, I never told a 
living soul to this day. If nobody troubles your 
closet to find out your secrets till I do, they’ll lay 
there till they rot—they will.” 

“T thought so,” said the guardian, “ and now 
I want you to commence in that corner, and give 
the whole room a decent cleaning, and 1 have 
pledged my word and honor for the fidelity of 
your promise ; now don’t go into that closet,” 
and then left the lady to herself. 

No sooner had she heard the sound of his foot 
on the last step of the stairs than she exclaimed, 
“ Don’t go into that closet! I'll warrant there is 
a gridiron, or some nonsense, just like the Anti- 
Masons for all the world, I’ll be bound. 1 will 
just take a peep, and nobody will be any wiser, 
as I can keep it to myself.” 

Suiting the action to the word, she stepped 
lightly to the forbidden closet—turned the bucton 
—which was no sooner done, than bah ! went the 
billy-goat, with a spring to regain his liberty, 
which came near upsetting her ladyship. Both 
started to the door, but it was filled with imple- 
ments for house cleaning, and all were swept 
clear from their position down to the bottom of 
the stairs. 

The noise and confusion occasioned by such 
unceremonious coming down stairs, drew haif 
the town to witness Mrs. K.’s efforts to get from 
the pile of pails, tubs, brooms and brushes into 
the street. 

Who should be first on the spot but the ras- 
cally door-keeper, who, after releasing the goat, 
which was a cripple for life, and uplifting the 
rubbish that bound the good woman to the earth, 
anxiously inquired if she had been taking the 
degrees ¢ 

“Taking the degrees!” exclaimed the lady. 
“Tf you call tumbling from the top to the bottom 
of the stairs, scared to death, taking things by 
degrees, I have them, and if you frighten folks 
as you have me, and hurt them to boot, 1’ll war- 
rant they’il make as much noise as I did.” 

“‘T hope you did not open the closet, madam,” 
said the door-keeper. 

“Open the closet! Eve ate the apple she was 
forbidden! If you want a woman to do any- 
thing, tell her not to do it, and she’ll do it certain. 
I could not stand the temptation. The secret 
was there. I wanted to know it. I opened the 
door, and out popped the tarnal critter right into 
my face. I thought 1 was a goner, and I broke 
for the stairs, with Satan butting me at every 
jump—I fell over the tub, and got down stairs as 
you found us, all in a heap.” 

“ But, madam,” said the door-keeper, “ you are 
in possession of the great secret of tue order, and 
you must go up and be initiated in the regular 
way.” 

“‘ Regular way !”” exclaimed the lady, “and do 
you suppose I am going through the tarnal place 
aguin, and ride that are critter without a bridle 
or lady’s saddle? No, never! I don’t want 
nothing to do with that man that rides it. I’d 
louk nice perched on a billy-goat, wouldn’t I? 
No, never! I'll never go nigh it again, nor your 
hall nuther—if I can prevent it, no lady shall ever 
join the Odd Fellows. Why, I’d sooner be a 
Free Mason, and be broiled on a gridiron as long 
as tire could be kept under it, and pulled from 
garret to cellar with a halter, in a pair of old 
breeches and slippers, just as my poor dead hus- 
band was; he lived over it, but 1 never could 
outlive such another ride as I took to day.”— 
Olive Branch 
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SPEAKING ABOUT WHISTLING, 


It always seemed to us unaccountable—and we 
have said this before—that whistling should be 
accounted vulgar. To whistle in the house is a 
sign of decided vulgarity, and for a lady to whis- 
tle! goodness, gracious! ‘crowing hens and 
whistling women ” passed into a saying long ago. 
And yet out of doors the matter is reversed. Let 
a man go singing through the street, and all the 
world is agape, if in the day time ; if in the night, 
the watchmen quite likely, apply a stopper to 
his pipes. But he may whistle with impunity. 
Isn’t it a little queer? Can our friend of the 
Oasis explain the philosophy of all this? We 
are out of practice now; still, when we are “in 
voice,” we can do the “ Last Rose of Summer,” 
with variations, ina manner which we thought 
quite creditable. 

In old times—years ago—when our business 
took us round the wharves of Boston at all hours 
of the night, we invariably “‘ whistled to keep our 
courage up,” in our nocturnal rounds. We 
could not only whistle every quick-step that the 
band played in those days—inciuding Wood Up, 
and the Biue’s Quick-Step, with the bugle solos 
—but we could whistle the English operas that 
were played on the old Tremont boards, from the 
overture to the tinale—Cinderella, Massaniello, 
La Sonnambula, etc..—the English of it, we 
never could whistle Italian—and good practice 
they were.—Nashua Telegraph. 





‘n-oe* 
GAS MADE FROM WATER. 


All attempts to manufacture gas from water 
alone, have heretofore been a complete failure ; 
Payne’s gas turpentine and water gus, water and 
platina gas, and many such like have all proved 
either impracticable, or inferior w the coal and 
wood now in use. A French chemist, Mr. Gil- 
lard, has at last discovered and put into actual 
use the gas made from water, not in the labora- 
tory or at an exhibition, but in illuminating a 
whole town ; the ancient city of Narbonne, France, 
glories in a light, the eiements of which are 
drawn from its antique and beautiful canal, the 
flame looking like the electrical light, dazzling 
but not tiresome, as white as can be, without 
vacillation or smell; all burners being similar to 
so many planets.—Courrier des Etats Unis. 


ooo + 
LENGTH OF DAYS. 


Some few years since,we beheld the strange sight 
of an old woman, aged 102, bent double, croon- 
ing over the fire, and nursing in her lap an infant 
but a few days old. The infant was a grandchild 
of the old woman’s grandchild. The only re- 
markable circumstance in the veteran’s history 
was that she had nursed Wordsworth in his in- 
fancy. She had lived the greater part of her life 
in eitnentend, near the poet’s residence, and 
there her descendants had been chiefly born and 
lived—London Quarterly Review. 








THE OLD FIRE DOG “TIGER.” 

Many members and ex-members of the Fire 
Department will recollect the old, white, shaggy 
dog Tiger, that for many years was considered 
an honorary member of the Lafayette Engine 
Company No. 18, of this city, and, as his re- 
mains have now found a resting place, it may not 
be uninteresting to relate a few facts connected 
with his history. 

Tiger was a remarkable dog—far above many 
of his species in intelligence, kindliness of dis- 

sition and usefulness. He made his advent 
into this world in 1835, in Gothenburg, Copen- 
hagen, and, while a pup, was imported from his 
native place to this city, for Frederick A. Col- 
burn, Esq., a veteran fireman, who was for many 
New a prominent member and officer of La- 

‘ayette Engine Company. 

Tiger had not been long in this city when he 
began to exhibit attachment to the company of 
‘which his master was a member. He soon made 
Lafayette’s Engine House, opposite Concert 
Hall, his headquarters, and there, except when 
on duty, was almost always to be found. Thou- 
sands of citizens have doubtless seen Old Tige 
Fey at the door of Eighteen’s House, waiting 

for the fire-bells to strike. 

When the bells on the Sabbath rung for church, 
Tiger would lay quietly at the door of the engine 
house, but whether on Sunday or any other day, 
the moment the fire-bell struck, he was on the 
alert, and was the first to raise his voice in re- 
sponse. Tiger continued for many years, in 
winter and in summer, by night and by day, a 
faithful member of the company. ‘Many times 
has he taken the head of the rope in his teeth, 
and led the way for an alarm of fire. Tiger 
continued to do active duty until the second 
day of September, 1849, on which day, while 
lying at his wonted place at the engine house 
door, a fierce bull-dog attacked him, and inflicted 
such injuries as to cause his death, greatly to the 
regret of his master, of the members of the com- 
pany, and of the department generally. 

‘Tiger’s skin was stuffed in life-like form, and 
placed in Eighteen’s House, where it remained 
until 1854, when the company disbanded. The 
members formed themselves into an association, 
with Capt. Charles C. Henry as their president, 
and leased a commodious room near the old 
house, where, with other relics, Old Tige occu- 
pied a conspicuous position, until the 25th of 
March last. On that day, the Lafayette Ex-18’s 
Association dissolved, and Tiger was restored to 
the care and keeping of his owner, who has 
caused his skin to be re-dressed by Mr. James 
Mann, the well known Taxidermist. It has been 
placed in a beautiful large glass case, and a 
prominent position has been assigned to it, in the 
office of the Board of Engineers of the Boston 
Fire Department, in the City Building, Court 
Square.—Boston Journal. 


Floral Department, 
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We are the sunny flowers, 
Born of sunny showers, 

Think, whene’er you see us, what our beauty saith, 
Of some unknown delight, 
Utterance mute aud bright, 

We fill the air with pleasure by our simple breath, 
All who see us love us,— 
We befit all places ; 

Unto sorrow we give smiles, and unto graces, graces. 

Leieu Hunt. 


Native Plants. 

Many beautiful plants may be selected from the woods 
and fields, by those who wish to ornament their grounds 
at the least expense. These would be more highly prized 
than many far-fetched plants, that are trumpeted before 
the public, from time to time, if they could be seen 
grouped together in the flower garden, with the same 
care and cultivation bestowed upon them as upon some 
of the expensive exotics. What plant can rival the splen- 
dor of the Jobelia cardinalis—cardinal tlower—with ita 
spires of vivid scarlet flowers? Upon trial the plant has 
been found to bear transplanting very well, and we rec- 
ommend all our gardeners to try and add to their garden 
this showy perennial. 





Spring Flowering Shrubs. 

Among shrubs that make an early display on the lawn, 
we must call special attention of young planters to the 
following, while their impressions are fresh on our minds. 
1. The well known Japan quince, with its brilliant biood- 
red flowers. 2. The deep green forsythia, with its clear 
yellow flowers. 3. The crimson currant. 4. The Gor- 
don’s currant, crimson and yellow. 5. The ashberry, 
with its bright yellow blossoms. 6. The rose-colored 
wiegela, with delicate rose-colored blossoms. We may add 
to these the double-flowering spirea, as it follows them 
closely, has small double flowers. These form a beautiful 
collection for the early spring, all perfectly hardy and 
flourishing, without any particular care or treatment. 





Shade Trees. 

There are very few who will deny the great ornament 
which shade trees are toa city or town. They hide the 
nakedness of the streets and lanes, refresh the inhabit- 
ants with their shade, and repay the labor and expense of 
transplanting a hundred fold by the beauty and comfo.t 
which they afford. A man owning real estate fronting 
upon a public street, can make no better investment 
upon it than by lining it with graceful maples or elms; 
no investment which, according to its cost, will yield 
him a better dividend, or which will afford him and the 
community in which he dwells so much real comfurt and 
pleasure. 





Planting too early. 

The seedsmen are too often blamed, without cause, with 
selling old and worthless seeds. Seeds sown while the 
ground is wet and cold, will eften rot in the ground; or 
perhaps a few warm days come, directly after sowing; the 
germ starts, then comes a hard frost, followed by a suc- 
cession of cold, raw days, and the young geri is sure to 
be destroyed. The seedsinan is blamed, but the fault is 
not in the seed. The true way is, to dig your ground, 
keeping it up light and dry, and in such a state that it 
will become warm, and fitted for the seed, when vegeta- 
tion really commences. 

Evergreers. 

All evergreens of a hard-wooded nature are propagated 
rapidly by layers in June or July. This is the method: 
dig round tree or shrub, and bend down the pliable 
branches; lay them iuto the earth, and secure them 
there with hooked or forked sticks. Lay down ai! the 
young shoots on each braneh, aud cover them with earth 
about five inches deep, leaving the tops out about two, 
three, or four inches above ground, according to their 
different lengths. 

Jasmines. 

Jasmines grow in very irregular forms. Perhaps their 
loxuriant wild appearance constitutes their chief grace. 
The jastnine is a beautiful screen in summer, wreathing 
its festoons through trellis-work; Nature presents not, in 
our colder climes, a more fragrant and beautiful bouquet 
than a mixture of roses and jasmines. 





Small Roses. 

There are innumerable varieties of roses, from the cot- 
tage rose, whose buds are scarcely so large as the bells of 
the lily of the valley. Mrs. Gore mentions some hundreds 
of sorta. 

E.tex W.—The language of the whortleberry is Trea- 
son. We cannot answer your other query. 





M. L. P.—The language of the apple blossom is Temp- 
tanhon. 


Sester’s Picnic. 


noticed by the 





The telescopic comet recent! 
its perihelion a few nights ago, and has now 
“ turned 1. and is making off as fast as he can for 
parts unknown. He didn't succeed in creating any com. 
motion among the planets, or even getting up an excite 
ment among their inhabitants. He isn’t the big fellow 
that Holmes sang Of in the following stanza: 


“The Comet! He is on his way, 

And singing as he flies ; 

‘The whissing planets shrink before 
The spectre of the skies ; 

Ah! well may regal orbs burn blue, 
And satellites turn pale, 

Ten million cubic miles of head, 
Ten million leagues of tail!” 


DARA AAR AAA AA AR 


When the late Dr. Young, of Birmingham, having one 
day forgotten to bury the corpse of a dissenter, he was 
accused of neglecting the funeral in consequence of the 
creed professed by the departed. 

oe fave heard,” said a Quaker to the reverend gentle. 
man, “I have heard, friend Young, that thou wouldst 
not bury because he was one of the dissenters.” 

“You're misinformed,”’ replied the other; “I should 
be happy to bury them all.” 

The bigotry of this is lengthened by the equivocation 
placed on his intention. 
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auld conthre,” dined 
. where ae twisted doughnuts 
which they much admired. So after they went home, 
where they kept an “old bachelor’s hall,” they thought 
they would make some of the same kind. Having duly 
mixed the dough and cut it out fo proper form, they put 
the cakes into the pan and awaited the operation of 





Two Hibervians just from the 
at a house in 


twisting with much anxiety. But their patience exhaust. 
ed, one of them exclaimed : 
“Jamie, Jamie, why don’t the little divils twist?” 


SAAN SANA SSA eee eee 


A “ fast’ man undertook the task of teazing an eccen- 
wf pony ”” he said, “in the prodi- 

“Do you ve,” he . in the story of the 
gal son and the fattened calf?” 

* Yes,” said the preacher. 

‘* Well, then, was it a male or female calf that was 
killed?” 

‘© A female,’ promptl: replied the divine. 

** How do you know that?’ 

‘* Because (looking the interrogator steadily in the 
face) 1 see the male is alive now.”’ 


wenn eee 


A gentleman in Washington, says the Union, whose 
east and west neighbors bears the euphonious name of 
“Smith,” hasan intelligent Irish hand-maiden. A few 
mornings since a person rang his door bell, and inquired 
of this servant whether Mr. Smith lived there. 

“a He does not,” was the prompt reply, ‘ he lives next 
e.?? 

** On which side?” asked the visitor. 

“On both sides, your honor, you can’t miss him,” 

* But he is a clerk,’’ continued the anxious inquirer. 

“ Shure, and they're both clerks,” was eagerly returned. 


RR ARAA AAR SARA 


Old Tate was once questioned as to Mrs. Jordon ever 
having been married, and as to her patronymic of Jordan. 

“Why, God bless you, my boy,”’ said he, “I gave her 
I was her sponsor. When she determined 
upon going to Loudon, she thought Miss sounded insig- 
nificaut, so she asked me to advise her a name. ‘ Why,’ 
said J, ‘my dear, you have crossed the water, so I'll call 
you Jordan ;’ and, by the memory of Sam! if she didn't 


that name. 


take my joke in earnest, and call herself Mrs. Jordan ever 
rr.” 


A cotemporary re that, passing an old wagon the oth- 
er day he accidentally overheard the following converra- 
tion: 
**I'm tired,” said one of the wheels. 
* You spoke well,”’ said another. 
Lo oe reach my case,” came from under the 
on ix. 


Judge D—, in giving a charge to ajury, had occasion 
rather frequently to make use of the words mor or and 
mortgagee. The foreman of the jury asked the judge the 
meaning of the words, candidly confessing he did not 
know their import. 
honor facetiously explained them thus: 

“I nod to you—you notice me, 

I’m the nod-or, you the nod-ee!” 


RARARAA ARR eet 


A rich saddler, whore daughter was afterwards married 
to the celebrated Earl of Halifax, ordered in his will that 
she should lose her fortune, if she did not marry a 
saddler. 

The young Earl of Halifax, in order to win the bride 
served an apprenticeship of seven years to a saddler, an 
afterwards bound himself to the rich man’s daughter for 
life. 

Dr. Johnson was asked by a lady what new work he 
was employed upon. 

**T am writing nothing just at present,” he replied. 

“Well, but doctor, if 1 could write like you i should 
always write merely for the pleasure of it.” 

“ Pray, madam,’ retorted he, ‘‘do you think Leander 
swam the Hellespont merely because he was fond of 
swimming?” 





ew 


“My son, what did you bite your brother for? NowI 
shall have to whip you. Don't you remember the golden 
rule I taught you? If you wouldn’t like to have your 
brother bite you, you shoulda’t bite your brother.’’ 

‘Ho, mother, get out with your whipping. Remem- 
ber the golden rule yourself if you wouldn’t like me to 
whip you, ‘taint right of you to whip me.” 


Two weavers, working in one shop in the village of 
Houston, were conversing one day on authorship, when 
one of them observed that the man ** Finis’? was a great 
author; he had seen that writer's name attached toa 
great many books. 

‘* You must be a stupid blockhead,” replied the other; 
‘that man ‘ Finis’ is the printer ”’ 





A beardy young gentleman, being on a visit to a friend 
in his borough the other day, had one of our friend’s in- 
teresting boys on his knee, caressing him, when the child 
looked up into beardy’s face with a perplexed gaze, and 


© Can't you talk? ‘cause I can’t see any mouf for talk 
to come out at!”’ 


PN eee ees 


Some men wishing to go into a tavern on one of the 
nationel fast-days, found the door shut; and en their 
knocking, the walter told them from within, that his 
master would allow no one to enter during service on the 
fast-day. 

** Your master,”’ said one of them, ‘‘ might be content 
to fast himself, without making his doors fast too.” 


A man fond of experimenting, hearing that a raven 
would live two hundred years, bought one to test the 
truth of the assertion. Must be an antiquarian. Should 
visit the Vatican, where he will see the two identical 
raveus that carried Elijah bis dinner—both stuffed, claws, 
feathers, complete! 


A would-be-prophet, down south, said lately in one of 
hix sermons, that he was ** sent to redeem the world, ap 
all things therein.’ Upon hearing this, a native pulled 
out two five dollar bills on a broken bank, and requested 
him to fork over the specie for them. 
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GOOD-FOR-NOTHING DICK: 


—oR,— 


A HERO OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


A STORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


BY DR, J. H. ROBINSON, 


CHAPTER I. 
PROSCENIUM. 


Ricuarp Lee was sitting in a shaky chair, 
with his feet upon the lower round, his elbows on 
his knees, and his chin in his hands. There were 
few signs of emotion upon his rugged little visage ; 
if it expressed anything, it was a kind of vague 
wonder or stolid indifference. Jenny—a sick and 
dying girl—was lying upon a comfortless bed, 
with closed eyes, awaiting patiently her hour of 
translation to another state of being. Her cheeks 
were sallow and sunken, telling a pitiful story of 
deprivation and suffering. When she opened | 
her wan, weary lids and fixed her failing vision 
on her brother, the dark lashes were gemmed 
with tears. 

“ Dickie,” she said, in a low, gentle Voice, re- 
garding him with an earnest yet serene expres- 
sion, “I’m going!” 

“ Goin’ where?” asked Richard, impassively. 

“To another world,” answered Jenny 

“You're too sick to go anywhere,” retorted 
the lad. 

* You don’t understand me, Dickie,” resumed 
the child, sofdy. “Lam going to the piace Eve 
Wilder used to tell me about; a place I can’t 
describe to you because I’ so sick and mast go 
80 soon.” 

“ Hope it’s a better place than this!” returned 
Richard, movdily. 

* Ever so much better, Dickie !”’ 

“Wish I’s sure of it; bat I aint; aint sure 
nothin’, An’ why aint I sure nothin’? Will 
tell ye; ‘Cause nothin’s sure,” said Richard, in « 
dissatisfied tone. 

“You mustn’t think such thoughts, because 
they wont make you happy, Richard.” 

“ No choice bout it; have to think sich thoughts 
ascome. Am I ’sponsible? No, I aint ‘spon- 
sible. Didn’t make myself, did I? | Didn't 
make the brain, did1? Brain's a ‘lectric batt’ry, 
an’ I can’t zert no inflooence ‘pon it.” 

“Tam past talking about such things. I can 
see farther than you. I have faith, Dickie.” 

“ What's faith, Jenny?” 

“Faith,” said the girl, lifting her head from 
the pillow a little, while her eyes gleamed with 
beautiful enthusiasm, “is something that makes 
us know what is going to happen, before it comes, 
a feeling so calm and sweet, and full of confi- 
dence that all will be well, that I haven't the 
power to tell it.” 

Afver a pause she added, “I’m dying, Dickie! 
In a little while you'll see a change come over 
me, and I shall be very still and never move or 
speak again. You'll think of me a few days, 
and then as wecks and months and years come 
and go, you'll almost forget there ever was a little 
girl like me.” Jenny sighed, so vividly did this 
conviction force itself upon her mind. 

“T want to say a few words to you, Richard, 
for your good, and in such a kind way, too, that 
you wont think hard of me, or have an idea than 
that I love you very much.” 

“ Feelin’s isn’t so tender you need be ‘fraid 
hurtin’ ‘em. Used to words harder’n you can 
say or want to say,” he unswered, softening, 
visibly. 

“ You're not bad—no, I don’t believe you're 
bad, though some fulks think you are. You are 
a clever boy at heart, I’m sure, but you can be 
much better if you try. You go to places and 
keep company that does you much harm. It 
would be a dreadful thing to be like father, 
Richard.” 

“Never ‘tend to be like him. 
stoopid, if I's w try!” 

“You know what made him so; it came of 
bad company and drinking what he ought not to 
drink. I pity him so much! It can’t be told 
how much I pity him!” 

“ Brang it on hisself; don’t serve any pity.” 

“* He's to be pitied, if any creatare in the world 
is to be pitied. I've cried for him many and 
many atime, but I am crying my last tears to 
day.” 

“You 
Richard. 

“Try tw realize that you'll sever hear my 
voice after to-day, and I'm certain you'll listen 
to me patiently. Be kind tw mother; don’t be 


Couldn't be so 


make me feel dis'greeable,” said 


idle ; learn w read and write, so as to be usefal 
and respectable while you live.” 

“Is it « hard thing to die, Jenny 1” 

“ It looks dark, at first, and one murmurs at 
the pain—for it takes « good dea! of pain wo make 
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